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Here’s th 
eve s e 


~ ALL-AMERICAN” MAGIC CHEF 


Many of you had your first glimpse of the “All-American” in 


June at the American Home Economics Convention. 





Famous Swing-Out broiler has added feature of exira depth with 6 
racks provided for varying heights of pan. Raise pan and have an 
exir. compariment for heating vegetables, or lower pan for barbecue 
type cooking! 


w= you find a range designed by 
women—for women—you find one free 
from frills and fancy work! This new Magic 
Chef is functional . . . there's a reason for 
every feature. 
Notice the larger top area with over-all size 
42” x24”. Notice the divided cooking top 
with serving space between . . . room for four 
large cooking | utensils 
without crowding. 





Find your request features 
in the list of 12 extra fea- 
tures in this ‘‘All-Ameri- 
can"’ Magic Chef. 





Oven is big enough for exira baking needs. Four cake 
layers at once . .. ali browned evenly in this speedy in 
sulated oven. No need to bake early to leave oven free 
for broiling. Bake and broil simultaneously! 








12 EXTRA FEATURES THAT ALL WOMEN WANT 


1. Practical size for all cooking needs. 
2. Super-size oven . . . 18 inches wide, 20 
inches deep, 14 inches high. 
3. Bigger swing-out broiler, deeper and 
wider. 
4. Big warming space under broiler pan. 
5. Burners spaced wide enough for four 
12-inch utensils. 
6. Two disappearing plate-warming 
shelves. 
7. Burner grates level with working sur- 
face. 
8. Coveralls fit flush with cooking top. 
9. Streamlined drawer for utensils. 
10. Crome plated lamp. New Minute 
Minder. 
11, Easy-to-clean-under open front base. 
12. Extra high back-guard, to protect wall. 








Magic Chef 


Copyright 1940, American Stove Company THE “RED WHEEL” GAS RANGE WITH THE LIFETIME BURNER GUARANTEE 
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In accordance with established custom, this issue of the Journal of Home Economics is devoted 
mainly to papers presented at the thirty-third annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 23 to 27, 1940. A few addresses, including those 
at the general sessions, appear somewhat shortened; other papers and discussions, in abstract; sev- 
eral are being held for publication in later issues. Arrangements for making unpublished papers 
available are described on page 8 of the front advertising section. Proceedings of the business ses- 
sions and lists of officers and committees appeared in the Bulletin sent to members of the Associa- 


tion in September. 
RECOGNITION WITHOUT—RESPONSIBILITY WITHIN 


HELEN JUDY BOND 
































MIPECIAL bulletin: Italy has en- 
tered the war.” That was the 
message which came over the 
f=] radio as I walked across the 
room to turn off a musical program before 
starting the task of writing this speech. 

For a time these words completely took 
away my enthusiasm about the annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. With the security of nations 
at stake, with human life apparently held 
at such small value by some so-called 
civilized nations, with the result of scientific 
discovery used for destruction instead of 
construction—education, statesmanship, re- 
ligion, seemed momentarily to have failed. 
Anything we could do or say would seem 
trite indeed in the light of actual events. 

But a little reflection changed my spirit 
and made the work of the American Home 
Economics Association assume a new and 
greater importance. 

Three years as a vice-president of this As- 
sociation and two years as its president have 
given me the privilege of witnessing the 





rapidly changing role which our professional 
organization is playing and its increasing 
importance not only to those within our 
own ranks but also to others outside the 
field of home economics. 

The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was conceived for the sole purpose 
of unifying, increasing, and strengthening 
the educational efforts directed toward the 
improvement of home and family life. 
When Ellen H. Richards, our first presi- 
dent, stated her conception of home eco- 
nomics in the words so familiar to all of us, 
she set for coming generations goals not 
easy to achieve but worthy of our best 
efforts and the attainment of which will 
help build for America more acceptable 
and effective national life. Mrs. Richards 
said' that home economics stands for: 


The ideal home life of today unhampered by the 
traditions of the past. 





1Statement prepared in connection with an 
exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 and re- 
printed on a 1913 calendar designed and sold by 
the American Home Economics Association to 
raise money for its Ellen H. Richards fund. 
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The utilization of the resources of modern science to 
improve the home life. 

The freedom of the home from the dominance of 
things, and their due subordination to ideals. 

That simplicity in material surroundings which will 
free the spirit for the more important and 
permanent interests of the home and of 
society. 


The passage of time, the development of 
both information and teaching materials, 
the change in educational thinking, the 
spread of interest, the increase in the 
number of workers, as well as the demon- 
stration of the effectiveness of the contribu- 
tion of our work to human welfare, have 
brought to the general public a realization 
of the importance of home economics. 
Yes, recognition has come, and in an almost 
unbelievable fashion, from education, from 
other professions, from government, and 
from business. No longer just the 
“Martha” of education, home economics 
now is seen to yield ointment to soothe 
some of the educational ills of today. 

Two forthcoming publications—one the 
1941 Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators dealing with 
“Education for Family Life” and the other 
a study of “Curriculum Problems in Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Living” 
sponsored by the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Education 
Association, the Society for Curriculum 
Study, and the United States Office of 
Education—both of these not only have 
on their committees some of our best-known 
home economists but their content con- 
sists largely of material from our field. 
Furthermore, the National Commission 
on Cooperative Curriculum Planning, which 
was formed last year, relied heavily on our 
representatives not only for constructive 
ideas for its organization but for the 
program of work which it is undertaking. 
Its concern is the study of those resources 
which may be found in the respective dis- 
ciplines represented in general education 
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and which are related to the task of pre- 
paring children and youth for intelligent 
participation in the life of a democratic 
society. It is also gratifying to know that 
home economics was prominently repre- 
sented at several conferences recently 
called by the United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

Our work with other professional organi- 
zations has greatly increased. Of course 
we have always worked closely with the 
American Dietetic Association, the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, and the De- 
partment of Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association, as well as 
the Conference of Food Service Directors. 
Interesting projects are being carried on 
in co-operation with the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
National Council of Social Work, the three 
national nursing organizations—the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association, the National 
League of Nursing Education, and the 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing—and others. 

In the government there are agencies and 
bureaus which seem almost like our own. 
These are the Bureau of Home Economics, 
the Office of Education, and the Women’s 
and Children’s Bureaus. In recent years 
we have worked more and more with the 
Federal Trade Commission, the National 
Bureau of Standards, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, the Consumers’ Counsel, the 
federal housing agencies, and other newly 
established groups which recognize home 
economics as vital to their programs. In 
reply to a letter from the Association, 
Nathan Straus, administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, recently wrote: 


Your letter gives me a very clear interpretation 
of those fields of home economics that relate to 
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housing, and I still agree that the housing program 
needs home economists that are well trained in our 
WEEE. <<: 

Those of us who have been in the field of hous- 
ing for a long time deeply appreciate the continued 
support of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the many contributions of local home 
economics groups. 


The recognition which business has given 
to home economics has come with almost 
breath-taking speed in the last two years. 
More active work has been carried on with 
the American Standards Association and, 
through our membership in the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, with the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, the 
American Retail Federation, the National 
Association of Food Chains, the National 
Shoe Retailers Association. Members of 
our Association have participated in the 
meetings of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, the National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Re- 
tail Federation, the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and others. In- 
deed, if someone had asked a year ago how 
long it would take to achieve the recogni- 
tion which has come to us during the year 
just closing, it would have seemed a bit 
overconfident to reply, “Five years, at 
least.” 

Yes, the American Home Economics 
Association has achieved recognition far 
more rapidly than we dared to hope, but 
recognition without means responsibility 
within. You remember how Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm regarded her pink silk 
parasol as her proudest possession but her 
greatest responsibility. So it is with the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Possession carries responsibility. 

May I be bold enough to point out two 
responsibilities which I feel the American 
Home Economics Association must actively 
assume? 

First, we must develop solidarity within 
our own ranks. This does not imply that 


there are “fifth columnists” within, but 
refers to the solidarity which can come 
first through building up such a strong 
professional spirit in all workers in the 
field of home economics that no one in the 
profession will think it possible to continue 
work without membership in the American 
Home Economics Association. This atti- 
tude will only come about by the joint 
effort of those engaged in teaching home 
economics, those supervising young home 
economists, and those working in our dis- 
trict, state, and national organizations. 

Another means of developing solidarity 
within our own group is through the inter- 
twined effort of all the home economists in a 
community—the teacher in the school, 
the worker in extension and adult educa- 
tion, the worker in social welfare and public 
health, the woman in business, and the 
dietitian in the hospital. As I have so 
often said, home economics cannot func- 
tion as a subject in the school; it must be a 
service to the community. This means a 
sort of horizontal relationship. 

A third way of achieving solidarity is 
through a perpendicular relationship. The 
opportunity of working with other groups 
may come to the national association and 
it may set up a general plan, but real ac- 
complishment can only come when the 
work is carried on in each local group. I 
do not know who started the term “grass 
roots,” but I like it because it gives im- 
portance to the often unseen source of sus- 
tenance for the growth and development 
of the plant. You in your own communi- 
ties are the grass roots of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

The second responsibility which we must 
continue to count as of utmost importance 
is the development of the field of home 
economics itself. This calls for—I will not 
say “men and materials” but scholars, 
both men and women, and subject matter. 

There is urgent need to develop funda- 
mentally sound materials for the enrich- 
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ment and continued growth of all phases 
of the work in home economics if it is to 
meet the constant changes in life today. 
This requires the careful selection of stu- 
dents for entrance into our professional 
field. Home economics needs only those 
persons who are sincerely interested in and 
concerned with the solution of the problems 
related to the physical, mental, and spiritual 
needs of home and family life today. We 
need only those students who are really 
searchers after truth and are willing to 
develop within themselves a_ scientific 
way of thinking, for basic investigation and 
research are necessary in order to solve 
present-day problems. Let us start a 
crusade for “More Scholars for Home Eco- 
nomics.” Incidentally, this might prove 
one of the easiest ways of eradicating some 
of our present-day parasites. 

We can only look with satisfaction on the 
recognition we are receiving from without, 
since through the further development of 
strong professionally-minded groups of 
home economists we can meet the responsi- 
bilities within. 
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On Monday, June 10, when the radio 
broadcast the news I mentioned at the be- 
ginning of my talk, another message came 
over the air. That evening President 
Roosevelt spoke. He climaxed his master- 
ful address with a plea for an adequate 
defense program. When we think of na- 
tional defense these days, too often only 
warships, bombs, airplanes, tanks, muni- 
tions, armies, and navies come to our 
minds. The best line of defense this na- 
tion can have is thirty million homes 
where people are well-housed, well-fed, 
well-clothed, and living together in a con- 
tented, happy fashion. This represents 
democracy in the making and democracy 
in action. 

As the late John H. Finley implied in 
one of his last editorials, homes, to be 
worth fighting for, must first be worth 
living for. 

In the thirty-one years of our existence, 
no meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was ever more impor- 
tant than this 1940 meeting. May it 
truly be a successful one! 
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TWO KINDS OF SKILLS 


T. V. SMITH 


GAINST the background of your 
3 president’s statement of your 
scientific and pedagogical and 
humane achievements, her plea 
for more scholarship and science in the 
Association devoted to the service of the 
democratic state, I would like to appeal to 
the scientist in you and through the scien- 
tist, to the artist, the woman, and last, the 
citizen in you. 

There are, roughly, two kinds of skills 
that are required in this task of demo- 
cratic citizenship in which we all are 
engaged. One type of skill is represented 
by your Association at something like its 
highest in preparation and devotion. That 
is the type of skill involved in specializa- 
tion—the type around which the brilliant 
stories of science have been written in our 
own and immediately preceding genera- 
tions. 

What makes our western world (I speak 
now of the world of peace) different from 
other worlds is the fact that we have lived 
to become full heirs of the fruitage of the 
division of labor on which capitalism itself 
is built. We have carried this division of 
labor so far on the manual level of life that 
in all industrial lands in peacetime the 
majority of manual workers labor at tasks 
that do not constitute for them at once 
both a living and a life. They labor at 
tasks to make a living in the hope that 
somehow, in leisure moments or in the 
margin of industrial life, they can achieve 
the life for which they have earned a liveli- 
hood. To have thrust upon us by the en- 
vironment in which we live culturally that 
cleavage in our personality between the 
output of our energy and the quest for 





perfectibility is a very dangerous situa- 
tion for a civilization to develop. And 
it is exactly the kind of situation, indus- 
trially speaking, out of which have grown 
the totalitarian ideologies of Europe. 

But along with the manual laborer’s 
predicament, all of our professional groups 
such as yours have carried this principle of 
the division of labor on the mental level so 
far that the world of mind has been broken 
up into almost innumerable sections, and 
between each of these there have developed 
ever widening and deepening chasms across 
which human sympathy proves indifferently 
able to carry on its work. 

When I go to the American Philosophical 
Association meetings I don’t find it worth 
my time to listen to half of the papers 
that my colleagues read because I do not, 
frankly, know what the guys are talking 
about and, being human, I half suspect 
that they don’t; that they are talking to 
get a better job or to impress somebody, 
or to see what indeed it was that they were 
going to say anyhow—because we have 
broken up this field of ancient wisdom into 
dozens of specialties, and each section 
has its particular pride in developing some 
esoteric insight connoted in language by 
technical terms that will precisely and ac- 
curately describe that little slip of wisdom 
which the specialty enshrines like a 
mausoleum. 

What I mean to say is that at the mental 
level of our modern industrial life, through 
the application of this principle of the divi- 
sion of labor, we have developed, so far as 
total social results go, something like the 
same situation as at the manual level. 
I say “social” because on the personal, 
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individual side the story is vastly different. 
Society, the great society, tends to dis- 
appear in scientific civilizations, and any 
number of smaller voluntary groups like 
your professional organization arise to carry 
on their work and in a given field to deepen 
their insight and intensify their production 
in the vague faith that somehow if every- 
body does his individual duty the whole 
will somehow be preserved and salutary. 
Maybe it will, and maybe it won’t. Mostly 
it hasn’t been, from the point of view of the 
great society. 

It was the utter disdain which the young 
Nazis felt for the sterile intellectualism of 
the older, but not much older, Germany 
that led them to hoot their professors; 
when they would go out of the classroom 
they wanted to think with their blood. 
It is this sterility and part-time life, ever 
partitioned more and more notably in 
Germany, that finally destroyed the field. 

In every country of the world where men 
have come to feel that somehow the body 
of human experience has fallen apart, they 
have been willing to pay any price—even 
the price of steadfast devotion to ex- 
traordinary, egregious, deceitful, and cruel 
myths—in erder to restore the sense of 
comradeship, as the Russians put it, or the 
sense of the nation, as the Germans and the 
Italians have it. The one thing that, in 
the long run, I am quite convinced men 
will not do without, whatever they may 
have to do with, is the elemental sense of 
human homogeneity and solidarity, the in- 
tense satisfaction that comes to all of us 
of being members of a group, of catching 
the spirit and feeling strong despite our 
individual weaknesses. 

But let me show you the other side of 
this kind of skill. It is the skill that you 
represent at the mental level, that my own 
professional association represents, that the 
skill of the manual worker represents. The 


fruitage of that kind of specialized skill 
in the world has been magnificent. 


What 
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the application under capitalism of this 
principle of the division of labor has done 
is twofold. On the one side, it has lifted 
from the backs of men and women burdens 
befitting not even the beasts of the field. 
It has made machines do our work. It 
has, in the political catchwords of our 
generation, converted an economy of scar- 
city into an economy of abundance—a 
visible, if not always, for everybody, an 
available abundance; and it is saying some- 
thing to say that the course of science and 
technology in this specialization at the 
mental and the manual level has at last 
made it genuinely possible for each gen- 
eration to find as necessities the luxuries 
of the preceding generation. We have 
invaded even the precincts of our most 
notable and ancient enemy, the weather, 
until now we can convert easily and cheaply 
for whole urban populations the rigors of 
what I still like to call these ““damnyankee” 
winters into the balm of southern spring, 
and now at last and latest convert the rigors 
of the southern summers into the balm of 
the northern autumn. Yes, we have done 
magnificent things in subduing our en- 
vironment to the wishes, the aspirations, 
even the whims of men and women, until 
it has come about that you can buy for a 
nickel or a dime a vial of perfume, to smell 
which Cleopatra would have signed away 
her royal soul. 

One of my students, I may recall toa 
group like this, which is engaged in making 
more gustable the very gustatory art of our 
modern life, in a specialized moment even 
of a poetic mood wrote these lines to the 
pumpkin pie: 


With a warmth like a father’s love, 
Spiced as an Irish pun, 
Soft as the purling Summer stream, 
Rich as the melting sun, 
Like liquid velvet slide and midst my vitals lie. 
Oh, glad were I to perish, while eating pumpkin 
pie. 


But we not only have, through this 
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specialized preoccupation, converted econ- 
omy into abundance; we have done another 
thing of the psychological sort for favored 
ones of modern civilization. We have 
put within the power of each man and 
woman who discovers his work in the world 
early enough to train for it such individual 
happiness as I believe no other generation 
has ever known. The person who has 
married his mind and his muscles into that 
seamless, symmetrical work of art called 
skill, where all of his energies flow unim- 
pededly into action, such a person has 
found at last the meaning of life and the 
source of happiness. He has learned how 
to appropriate both man’s ancient will to 
power, the muscular push that sends us 
all a-seeking into the world, and man’s 
equally old and dearer will to perfection, 
which braces the artist, and to put them 
together into one line of work that is at the 
same time a living and a life. That is 
the rare lot of the happy professional man 
or woman who has trained himself to do 
work for which he is fitted in the world and 
then finds the opportunity to do it. 

As a poetic friend of mine has put it, 
looking over the field of the fine arts (it 
is easily generalized to the professions and 
even to the skilled manual trades): 


If I might seize and capture in a song 

One cadence that would ever charm the ear, 
One burst of melody as sure and strong, 

As from the larks at summer dawn I hear; 
If I might paint that shiny golden tress 

The wandering wind across her eyes has blown; 
Oh, if in some way I could make my own 

One fleeting and uncapturable thing; 
I should lie quiet in my narrow bed 

And ask no more of immortality. 


That prayer in the hearts of all of 
the poets is fulfilled in the life of the 
professional woman and man of our time 
who has harnessed this will to power and 
this will to perfection in a seamless whole. 
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But the magnificent price which we our- 
selves have been willing to pay, with our 
lives, for becoming happy individuals, 
masters of our little world because we have 
made it little enough to sit on the top of it, 
is a price not magnificent but hideous when 
you think of it from the point of view of 
human society. Services that flow as 
by-products of this exercise in skill, this 
work for its own sake, are themselves not 
adequate to compensate for the cleavages 
in the social fabric that result from this 
specialized endeavor. We have, therefore, 
not only a world filled with goods that we 
don’t know how to distribute, but we have 
a generation of men and women whose 
personal happiness connotes something 
like the reverse of any contribution that 
may vaguely be called a spiritual sort— 
converting our individual happiness into 
the strengthening of the ties of human 
solidarity. 

The proof of all that I am saying is the 
fate of the poets in the modern world. 
The poets illustrate what I now will make 
more explicit. The poets are the one 
group of people outside of politicians who, 
traditionally and historically, labor pro- 
fessionally at the job of mastering a lan- 
guage and then using it to express to all 
people the one touch of nature that makes 
us all kin. This emotionalized use of a 
common universal language dealing with 
common universal experiences is required 
as the symbol of solidarity. 

Without meaning to do so, the world of 
science, of the professors, glories in the 
invention of technical languages that con- 
note the cutting up of the solidarity of 
mankind until it gets very, very difficult 
in scientific fields to follow the general 
argument of science itself. 

I am not complaining about this; I am 
not even by implication saying that mod- 
ern civilization on its scientific side must 
make the great renunciation, that some- 
how we must climb our way back to 
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medievalism or the classics in education or 
religion or technology, as some people like 
to say. Serious as our situation is from 
the point of view of the spiritual life of 
mankind, I harbor no such illusions as that 
we can go forward by going backward. 

In concluding, there is another point 
that I want to develop very briefly; that 
is the other kind of skill which has always 
been in the world, which is still in the world, 
which you possess on the other side of your 
natures—perhaps you as the eternal femi- 
nine rather than as scientific pedagogues 
and technicians. I appeal from the science 
of your minds to the humanity of your 
hearts, to that which a division of labor 
more ancient than that of Adam Smith has 
made your historic world and on which on 
the scientific level you also engage—the 
making possible of rational foundations for 
American homes, the turning of the chan- 
nels of love and sentiment into the human 
kindliness which holds our elemental groups 
together. 

You know as women all that I am about 
to say, and I say it at all only because as 
scientists you are required to forget it if 
you are to keep on achieving eminence 
and shouldering the responsibilities of 
specialization—specialization that is neces- 
sary scientifically and industrially but 
sterile from the point of view of your 
humanity. You know, I mean, what the 
poets have been about and what the poli- 
ticians have been about. 

Women in their historic roles, the poets 
in their ancient profession and practice, the 
politicians since the memory of man—these 
have been the groups whose specialization 
has been not in these particularistic skills 
of which I have been speaking but in the 
other kinds of skills, specialization at things 
in general, in giving free flow to the ele- 
mental sympathy that holds a social fabric 
as more important than any by-products 
of segmentation. 

It is without in any way depreciating the 
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work of the woman, the poet, the preacher, 
or the priest that I want to glorify for the 
moment as the apotheosis of this kind of 
skill the work of the politician. It is rather 
because of the simple fact that in a scientific 
world any effort at bridging the gaps be- 
tween the professions, covering over these 
cleavages in the fabric of our sociality— 
any effort to do that which belongs only at 
the level of words cannot be effective in a 
scientific society. It can only heal a little 
and soothe a little. Something more ardu- 
ous is required, something more crass, 
something more elemental, something more 
of the will to power itself, turned to the 
ends of social perfection. That is essen- 
tially the work of the politician. He is the 
professional citizen among us, and upon his 
work turns the prospect, bright or dark, of 
the future democratic years. 

The preachers, priests, and poets recall 
beautifully the names of Justice and Right 
and Friendship, but they cannot use them 
as social instruments in a world where these 
cleavages have grown so great as to breed 
aggressions. The very quarrels that the 
talkers, however nobly they talk, seek to 
settle by calling on the names of Justice 
and Right and Goodness and Happiness are 
quarrels about what justice is and what 
right is, and nothing can be less helpful or 
more maddening than to have people think 
they can settle quarrels by saying, ‘All you 
need to do is to be just,’’ when each one 
claims to have a monopoly on justice. 
That is exactly the predicament of the 
modern world. All our great conflicts of 
interest are conflicts manned by equally 
earnest, equally intelligent, equally honest 
men and women on both sides of the fence, 
and the quarrel is about justice. 

Now, no calling on the name of Justice 
and no emotional appeal to ethics and 
morality and the common human senti- 
ments of the past—no such appeal is 
adequate in the great industrial conflicts of 
our time. What happens, then? You or- 
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ganize yourselves into professions; you sub- 
ordinate your own egos in order to get a 
great professional group; you postpone the 
problems that concern the relation between 
your group and other groups and push 
them to the periphery of your professional 
organization, where most of you don’t have 
to concern yourselves with them at all; and 
when the problems that you have post- 
poned solving for yourselves appear on the 
periphery where your interest as an or- 
ganized group meets the postponed interests 
of other organized groups, you hand them 
over to your executive representatives, and 
you leave it there. 

I am not criticizing. What else is there 
for you to do? But I beg you to see what 
happens as a result. You get the solution 
of these problems postponed; and who is 
going to handle these problems when the 
postponed interests of voluntary groups 
come into conflict with those of other great 
organized groups? 

Those are the problems that wreck civili- 
zations. And doesn’t the politician know 
it! For the politician is the professional 
person who, speaking by and large, never 
gets any problems to solve except those 
that all other groups have tried to solve 
and have failed. And these he has to solve 
because in them people have their economic 
interests at stake, professional and personal 
prides. That is bad enough, because some 
people are willing to crucify each other 
over who shall own the property and who 
shall have the pay, but that is not the 
worst of it. The worst of it is that through 
the organization of modern life—when we 
can postpone to the periphery of our or- 
ganization the crucial general problems, 
the crucial social problems—then we can 
wrap the mantle of conscience around our 
economic problems, we can turn them over 
to paid executives whose business it is to 
bring home the bacon. We tell them what 
is just, that we have made all the conces- 
sions we are going to make, and that now 


they are to see to it in the legislature or the 
city council or the Congress of the United 
States that a law is passed that enshrines 
this in the statutes. And then it comes 
down to the lawmakers. Every great 
interest in the modern world, with the 
mantle of conscience wrapped about it, 
makes economic rights into moral rights so 
sacred that they cannot be compromised 
without compromising the consciences of 
good men and women. When it comes to 
Congress it will find another group on the 
other side that has gone through exactly 
the same sort of process and that comes with 
its minimum demands. These two groups 
are miles apart, and each thinks it is unable 
to give in because each has already given 
in all it means to. Seeing, however, that 
there are earnest, honest, and intelligent 
people on the other side, each group will 
give in a little, then will dig in for the winter 
of our legislative discontent and swear that 
it is not going to give in any more. 


In moments controversial my perception is quite 
fine; 

I always see both points of view, the one that’s 
wrong, and mine. 


It is in that mood that these great legisla- 
tive problems always develop, and we 
politicians stand in between as the midwives 
of moral welfare. 

The great legislative problems are prob- 
lems between equally honest, equally 
earnest, equally intelligent groups repre- 
senting equally legitimate interests in the 
world, who have got themselves in such a 
position that they cannot compromise and 
meet each other half way. They believe 
it would be wrong for them to give up any 
more than they have already given. 

When these contests get so tense that 
even all sense of humor itself is lost and 
when you are out only to get what you must 
have, then it is the job of the politician to 
see to it for certain that you don’t get it; 
or, to put it positively, to see to it that each 
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one gets something of what he wants. This 
is fairly humble business; it is a business 
that those who engage in ought not to have 
any illusions about; it is a business in which 
only those who sleep on the floor don’t fall 
out of bed; it is sometimes a rather dirty 
business, not because the politicians are 
dirty or any different from you or that 
anybody else is any different from you, but 
because clean people insist on keeping so 
clean that somebody else has got to clean 
up the dirt of the clean people themselves. 

I once defined the politician as a man who 
can compromise an issue without com- 
promising himself and in a pinch can give 
an issue clean away without giving himself 
away. Politicians are men who have been 
through campaigning, going out and meet- 
ing all groups, kissing all the babies, going 
into every section of the community and 
the state, having to make promises to 
people, and then having them come back 
on you with “You aren’t keeping your 
promises.” They can see clearly that all 
the great interests are equally legitimate. 
No idealistic claim, however it may have 
wrapped up its economic interests under 
moral concepts, can offer any more than 
cellophane to the practiced eye of the 
politician; he spots it a mile away to see 
what the real interests are, to unwrap gently 
the moral claim, and to create out of a 
situation where each side claims the monop- 
oly of justice a new justice which both will 
complain at but which when they get used 
to they will admit may be the best after all. 
To go in there and get some sort of com- 
promise and go along without bankrupting 
the machinery of the state, that is the job 
of the politician; and it is a highly special- 
ized job, I would have you know. 

This kind of skill is made necessary 
by the kind of skill which professional 
people represent. Were it not for the 


presence among us of such skilled men 
(and thank God more and more women, 
for women are the natural politicians in 
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our society!), were it not for the presence 
of this kind of skill, this skill at social- 
ization, this skill at accommodation, this 
skill at the humble level of the art of 
compromise, of getting people to give in 
and take half a loaf rather than insist on 
all of the loaf—if it were not for the presence 
of that kind of skill in the world, the other 
special skills, in spite of the two great 
blessings that flow from them, would wreck 
any civilization in a single decade. 

How long the impetuosity of the good 
citizens will permit the politicians to carry 
on this healing work, but also this saddening 
work, I don’t know. 

As Robert Frost has put it, 


Some say the world will end in fire, 
Some say in ice. 

From what I’ve tasted of desire 

I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of hate 

To say that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And would suffice. 


The lines between great economic in- 
terests, each thinking it has monopolistic 
access to justice, are tightening in our 
country, in every great country. It is a 
race between catastrophe and education, 
particularly education in the kind of skill 
that will enable a sufficient body of men to 
stand the gaff of repairing the rents in our 
social fabric created by this other kind of 
specialized skill. 

I have spoken of the politician; he is the 
professional citizen; but I have spoken of 
him to the citizen in each one of you who 
knows that underneath all our professional 
pride and our scientific claims and achieve- 
ments, unless we can maintain this uni- 
versal touch of nature that does keep us all 
kin, all science will go down in the wreck 
with everything else together. 

Let me end with these classic words that 
bridge the gulf of all the years since demo- 
cratic Athens under Pericles to our struggles 
today to keep safe the democratic state: 
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The glory that was Greece, is dust; 
The grandeur that was Rome, is done; 
For one by one our jewels rust 
And temples crumble, one by one. 
Yet when the towers of stone are gone, 
This steady stream of human life 
Flows on. 
For wind and water, sun and air 
Wreak stealthy havoc everywhere. 
The stoutest seawall cannot bide 
The steady onrush of the tide. 
The beams of cedar slowly rot 
And vines creep through, where thieves may not. 
Yet still in wandering you may meet 
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A girl with Cleopatra’s face. 
A figure on the crowded street 

Has something still of Sappho’s grace. 
So life, the frailest thing of all, 

Outlasts the sternest castle wall. 


For the education of the common life, 
for the enhancement of the opportunities 
of this ongoing life, for the perfectibility 
in forms of peace of the democratic state, 
let us, as common citizens of both skills, 
pledge ourselves anew. 
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STANDARDIZATION IN INFORMATIVE SELLING— 
1940 OUTLOOK 


MAX GERTZ 






yA IAST night when I picked up the 
Sm) Standard Dictionary to find the 
cs 1 meaning of the word “stand- 

weeGS ard,” I discovered that it had 
not been standardized. In fact, the word 
“standard” has three broad definitions: 
first, it is an emblem, a flag; next, it is a 
criterion of measure; and third, it is a 
support. Now you might rightfully say 
that consumer standards qualify under all 
three phases—emblem, measure, and sup- 
port—but there is need for some clari- 
fication. Just as there was need for 
clarification in the mind of the consumer 
who recently came to our costume jewelry 
section looking for one of those new pa- 
triotic emblems made in the form of a 
jewel-studded American flag. The sales- 
person showed one and quoted the price. 
The customer seemed pleased and inter- 
ested but before making a final decision 
asked, ‘‘Now tell me, my dear, what colors 
does this flag come in?” 

Certainly that consumer could be charged 
with ignoring a standard that has protected 
her interest for some 150 years and that 
now takes on even added responsibility and 
significance. But that is the way of con- 
sumers; they will ignore standards—and, 
just between us, they should. It is your 
function and mine to see that those stand- 
ards are set up to protect the mass of con- 
sumers for exactly that reason, so they can 
stop worrying about them. If we are to 
discharge that duty, we must ourselves have 
a clear image of standards and standardiza- 
tion. With that we can plan intelligently 
for future progress. 

A standard is indeed a measure, as the 


dictionary puts it—first, a measure of ex- 
tent, quantity, or value, and second, any 
type, model, or example for comparison; a 
criterion of excellence; a test. Synonomous 
words, the dictionary adds, are example, 
ideal, rule. 

In our daily lives and in our consumer 
work we meet standards that qualify under 
many of these categories. Standards of 
measure and extent are, of course, most 
commonly and widely used—they are 
publicly and privately conceded to be in- 
dispensable. Consumers generally take 
honest weight and measure for granted. 
But their universal adoption is a compara- 
tively recent reform in mercantile practice 
—a voluntary reform, I hasten to point 
out—led by the then embryonic department 
store and only later given the force of law. 
You and I contend that these standards of 
measure and the department store one- 
price policy mean little unless they are 
qualified by standards that also measure 
value. Quantity and price mean little 
where quality goes undefined. 

No doubt “undefined” is too inclusive a 
word. Some standards of quality are very 
definite, as we shall see later. Too true it 
is that today many of these known criteria 
remain unused (we hope that won’t be for 
too long); nevertheless, there is an urgent 
need among consumers for more ‘‘examples, 
ideals, rules,” for more “types, models, or 
examples for comparison,” for “criteria of 
excellence,” yes, even for more “tests.” 

You and I know that a standard may be 
any one or even all of these things; but to 
the mass of retailers standards mean very 
little, while to the mass of consumers, I 
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hesitate to assert, they mean even less. In 
defense of the retailer, I must point out that 
so many immediate problems force their 
attention upon him that he must in self- 
defense ignore those which do not bowl him 
over. Now, standards have not done that, 
so he has somewhat in absentia judged them 
and pigeonholed his judgment for future 
reference. The average retailer—and I 
believe manufacturer too—has arrived at 
the conclusion that standards mean grade 
labeling. To those of you who are ad- 
vanced in your thinking, that is an admir- 
able conclusion. But to those of us who 
understand our fellow retailers and who 
know that immediate progress must be 
toward standards, it is most unfortunate. 
The average retailer is by no means ready 
for grade labeling. He must first be edu- 
cated in the rudiments of the language of 
labeling before he can be trained in its 
stenography. 

It would be wise, it seems to me, if we 
would all look upon standards as a language 
which must be taught—a language that 
must mean the same to both buyer and 
seller. Standards begin with definitions; 
from definitions they progress to tests; 
from tests, to grades. It seems to me also 
wise to let the retailer, and the consumer, 
too, learn the definitions, the language, 
before we begin to force the stenography 
upon them. And, I am happy to say, all 
honest retailing has its ears well open for 
this language of definition. Not a retailer 
I have met—and I have spoken to many— 
opposes the idea of setting up these terms 
to describe the things we sell in a uniform 
manner. In that fact lies the hope for 
standardization. It is an easy step from 
definition to test, since the one is meaning- 
less without the other. Having once pro- 
gressed through these two phases of the 
language, my retailers, I am confident, 
will go on to Cicero and even Virgil. 

I am here today to tell you, as chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Ultimate 
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Consumer Goods of the American Stand- 
ards Association, about the 1940 prospects 
of standards, where they will go from here. 
Before I can intelligently do that I must 
quickly summarize their present status. 

Existent standards may be classified in 
three ways: mandatory, permissive, and 
voluntary. Mandatory standards are 
those which have the power of govern- 
mental enforcement; permissive standards 
have the approval but not the force of 
government; while voluntary standards do 
not necessarily have even the approval of 
any governmental agencies. Any one of 
the mandatory or permissive standards 
may be city-, state-, or nation-wide in appli- 
cation. Voluntary standards may be in 
use nationally by groups or even indi- 
viduals. For example, the mandatory 
standards of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture apply to all grains, cotton, 
tobacco, apples, and pears, and to market 
containers. Its permissive standards have 
been worked out by the same bureau for 
most fresh fruits and vegetables, for many 
canned foods, for hay and livestock, for 
meats and poultry. Recently standards 
for dried fruits and for frozen foods have 
been added. Now the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration is preparing minimum 
standards and substandards under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
which will implement many of these per- 
missive standards with the force of law and 
so make them mandatory; 65 such mini- 
mum food standards have already been 
promulgated. 

In canned goods the Department of 
Agriculture has developed three grades for* 
each of 27 fruits and vegetables. The well- 
known A,B,C form of grade designation 
is used. The A & P stores are reported to 
be selling yearly some 200,000,000 cans of 
fruits and vegetables bearing these grade 
designations on their labels. Grade desig- 
nation is also used by co-operative stores. 

The Department has also been grading 
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meats and poultry and dairy products for 
some time. Nearly half a billion pounds 
of meat, mostly fresh beef, carry the grade 
stamp annually. Nearly one hundred mil- 
lion pounds of butter are now sold to 
consumers in cartons carrying the Depart- 
ment’s grades. If the wholesale market is 
included, one-sixth of the creamery butter 
now on the market is graded by the Depart- 
ment. Dressed poultry and eggs are now 
being grade-marked for consumer informa- 
tion. Illinois, Iowa, Maine, New York, 
and Pennsylvania have laws requiring 
grade-marking. (No two sets of these 
state grades are alike.) 

All of the agricultural standards men- 
tioned are purely permissive; but once 
adopted, by any producer or distributor, 
they immediately acquire the force of law, 
since false marking, at least in interstate 
commerce, is today subject to action and 
punishment by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Thus far I have discussed only food 
standards. Most progress has been made 
in this field because study in it has now 
been under way ever since 1906 when Dr. 
Wiley and the women of America pushed 
through that first Food and Drug Act. 
The use of grade labeling by the A & P has 
been a forceful example for the retail food 
industry. Many believe it will shortly 
be followed by most of America’s powerful 
food chains. 

The acceptance and use of standards by a 
leader in any field of retailing gives that 
leader a competitive advantage which, if 
favored by public acceptance, soon induces 
‘the other members of the field to follow suit. 
It has a marked significance for our entire 
program. In the early days of reform in 
retailing, the one-price policy and honest 
weight and measure were voluntarily intro- 
duced by retailers who sought competitive 
advantage. Today, much hope for the ac- 


ceptance of defined quality lies in its intro- 
duction and use by leaders of retailing 
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seeking that same competitive advantage. 
The daily sale by the A & P of something 
short of a million cans of foods marked 
A, B, or C is at least a daily refutation of 
those critics who seem to fear that the 
collapse of competitive distribution and of 
proprietary brand advertising must ac- 
company grade labeling. 

A considerable number of standards for 
consumer goods other than foods are in- 
cluded among the commercial standards 
and simplified practice recommendations 
promulgated by the National Bureau of 
Standards. There are in all perhaps sev- 
eral dozen commercial standards and 
another two dozen practice recommenda- 
tions which are directly concerned with 
things you buy. One of these lays down 
the sizes and lengths of hosiery for men, 
women, and children, including methods 
of measurement. Another deals with the 
testing of dress fabrics, including colorfast- 
ness to laundering, to sunlight, and to 
perspiration; still another with the labeling 
of wool and part-wool blankets. In co- 
operation with the various lumber associ- 
ations, the Bureau has issued standards for 
the dimensions and grading of lumber, used 
extensively in retail and wholesale markets. 
These . standards include nomenclature, 
sizes, and quality grading. In more than 
one-third of the soft-wood production each 
stick of lumber is individually grade- 
marked. The industry itself carries on 
elaborate inspection services. 

Such a program of voluntary use of per- 
missive standards and its policing by an 
associated group of producers seems the 
ideal procedure toward which to lead Amer- 
ican industry. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has repeatedly endorsed this 
procedure by making it a voluntary part 
of the Fair Trade Practices set up volun- 
tarily and co-operatively with the Commis- 
sion by a number of consumer goods 
manufacturers associations, notably those 
of the fur industry. 
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In 1939 in New York, Macy’s advertised 
that they offered for sale 325,000 items. 
Impressive as is the array I have just 
paraded before you, it does not include 
many of these thousands of items. For 
long years now your association has been 
earnestly working to bring order out of 
chaos; and you could not be fairly con- 
demned if today you looked from the 
mountain of unfinished business to the sand 
pile of accomplishment and concluded that 
your program of voluntary action was 
somewhat hopeless. But if you did, you 
would arrive at that conclusion at the very 
moment when to farsighted retailers, who 
feel the pulse of American business with 
one hand and that of American consumers 
with the other, it appears that you have 
already enlisted a vast army of workers 
ready to tackle that mountain. Review 
the Gallup consumer survey; look at the new 
Sears Roebuck labels; go to Macy’s, Kauf- 
man’s, Philadelphia Gimbel’s, Blooming- 
dale’s, Abraham and Straus’, Lazarus’, Fi- 
lene’s, and a dozen other fine stores in 
America and look at their labels. Talk to 
manufacturers, as I have, and you will find a 
ready ear. Talk to store adjustment man- 
agers, as I have, and they will pour out 
their hearts. And talk to consumers them- 
selves, and you will find a most heartening 
understanding and eager earnestness and a 
splendid spirit of co-operation. Within the 
past year alone the movement and program 
for informative selling have won many 
more adherents than in all the years since 
its inception. 

The great need today is for clear-eyed 
courage. With the new array behind us, 
that should not be difficult to muster. But 
we need to face the task with all its diffi- 
culties, realistically, practically. Since 
wherever possible our program is to follow 
the American way, it will be substantially 
voluntary—and a voluntary army is dif- 
ficult to manage. It should not be exposed 
to a blitzkrieg in its first month, or there 
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will be many ¢-serters. It would seem 
best at first to pass the recruits through 
disciplinary training. And that prelimi- 
nary training might well be the 1940 
standards program, the 1940 program not 
only of the A.C.U.C.G. of the A.S.A. but 
of the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
as well; for the N.C.-R.C. is charged with 
the responsibility of effectively interpreting 
our results to the army of retailers and con- 
sumers. The government, too, is urging 
full speed ahead on this program by its 
appointment as adviser to the Council of 
National Defense a consumer representa- 
tive, Harriet Elliott, who, I have reason 
to believe, is vitally interested in every step 
we take. 

Since the definition of terms is so funda- 
mental to further standardization, I ad- 
vance to number one position in our 
program the preparation and the publica- 
tion of a dictionary of terms used in re- 
tailing. The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association has only recently agreed to 
participate with other retailers in a study 
leading to that end. By so doing, they 
have merely expressed the intelligent re- 
tailer’s receptive attitude toward the stand- 
ardization of the language of his craft. In 
this dictionary, it is planned to include 
most of the common terms in everyday use 
in retail selling and advertising. Many of 
these have already been defined by the 
National Bureau of Standards, by the 
Department of Agriculture, by the Federal 
Trade Commission, by Better Business 
Bureaus, and by the mandate of law. The 
compilation of F.T.C. definitions and rul- 
ings just published by the N.R.D.G.A. and 
the revised edition of the well-known 
“Guide to Retail Selling and Advertising” 
by the National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus make available the ac- 
cumulated experience of twenty long years 
of study of the methods and terms used in 
retail selling and advertising, a study car- 
ried out not only in Washington but in 
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every large city as well. Together, they 
amply define most of the common terms we 
use in our daily retail contacts. These 
definitions could well serve as the rudi- 
ments of the language of consumer-retailer 
relations and of standardization as well. 
Such a dictionary of terms may not appear 
before the end of 1940, but with the co- 
operation of all of you and others its publi- 
cation in 1941 can be made a reality. 

Meanwhile, there are several committees 
of the A.C.U.C.G. which might well con- 
tinue their progress toward specific stand- 
ards: those on hosiery, bedding, sheets, 
refrigeration, and children’s sizes. So gar- 
gantuan is the task completed by Miss 
O’Brien that it is impossible to assimilate it 
in one sitting. The children’s size com- 
mittee must go on now to secure final 
adoption by the boys’ wear and girls’ wear 
industries of some simple system of uniform 
size identification. There are several signs 
that such adoption is imminent. The first 
is the current use by girls’ wear manu- 
facturers of bust and length measurements 
to supplement the timeworn and outmoded 
age designations. Now the boys’ wear 
people have expressed a strong interest in 
the children’s measurements, and action 
by the industry may be expected. 

Subcommittees of the A.C.U.C.G. are 
now developing drafts on materials used 
in bedding and upholstery. Reports have 
been completed on cotton and on wool; 
others will follow on inner springs, feathers 
and down, sterilization, and methods of 
testing. This work is being carried out 
under the technical direction of the Na- 
tional Association of Bedding and Up- 
holstery Law Enforcement Officials. These 
officials are planning to make the standards 
fully effective by a co-ordinated system of 
factory inspection. Further, there is sound 
reason for believing that hosiery, sheet, 
and refrigeration standards may all come 
before the conclusion of 1940—or very 
soon thereafter. 
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A dictionary of terms, standards for 
hosiery, sheets, refrigeration, and bedding— 
all that does not seem to bulk very large 
against the many thousands of items of 
consumer goods. But their accomplish- 
ment constitutes an important beginning, a 
vital precedent. If during the rest of 1940 
we can chalk these off as finished business, 
we will have overcome that initial inertia 
which is only too often fatal to hope, 
courage, and initiative. 

These five projects will not represent the 
first standardization of consumer goods; 
far from it. You remember how standards 
for those gas-burning appliances, mat- 
tresses, gold and silverware, and fabrics 
came with your earnest co-operation and 
long before my entry into this work, and I 
do not mean to belittle their value. But 
nevertheless, the five standards enumerated 
have a special claim to priority because to 
most consumers and to many retailers they 
stand for the very beginning of standards. 
We look forward to the next six months 
eagerly, for they may well introduce a 
period of rapid accomplishment, against 
which this meager five will one day appear 
insignificant. 

In summary, then, it becomes evident 
that quality needs immediate definition, 
since quantity has value only as quality is 
defined. To such definition of quality most 
merchants are today readily receptive, and 
so it affords an excellent language for the 
introduction of both standardization and 
its concurrent informative selling. Un- 
fortunately the average retailer has come 
to understand standards to mean grade 
labeling; he must be re-educated because he 
fears the effects of widespread A,B,C or 
1,2,3 grade designation. Definitions are 
the language for such education. Once 


our retailer masters the language of stand- 
ards, it will be much easier for him to under- 
stand the arithmetic of standards of con- 
struction, easier for him to advance to 
standards of performance, easier for him to 
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master the stenography of grade symbols. 
Patience is always a virtue, but in this 
critical period it is just simple good sense 
because standardization seems to stand on 
the threshold of major accomplishment. 

Much progress has already been made in 
the food field, where standards have been 
available from the early days of Dr. Wiley. 
Here retail competition and government 
mandate will force new and widespread 
advance. 

Because of their relatively recent initia- 
tion, standards for consumer goods other 
than foods are not nearly so numerous, and 
their use is very limited. Development and 
use of standards in the dry-goods field have 
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been relatively slow because of the re- 
sistance of uninformed manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers. We propose for 
1940 to enlist the co-operation of these 
three interests in an elementary program 
for the accomplishment of five standards 
for which everybody agrees there is a crying 
need. Once these individual interests have 
learned the language of standards, once they 
have learned to use standards, to respect 
standards and each other, then they will 
all make ready progress in their mutual 
interest. Meanwhile, we submit as proj- 
ects urgently in need of accomplishment 
in 1940 the five basic items: definitions, 
hosiery, sheets, refrigeration, and bedding. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE FAMILY FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF THE HOME ECONOMIST 


EDNA P. AMIDON 


N A current article on “Youth, 
War, and Freedom,” Raymond 
Gram Swing points out the far- 
reaching influence of the world 





conflict: 


The world, at this hour, is in a chaos. It is 
in the grip of a conflict which bespeaks more than 
a competition for political power, more than a 
shift of world markets. Also at stake, besides 
political and economic power, is a concept of life, 
its establishment not for this year but for many 
years to come. 


Because family life is an integral part of 
our total social experience, it influences and 
is, in turn, influenced by the concept of 
life which controls the development of 
any given social order. For this reason, 
we who concern ourselves with the welfare 
of homes and families have a special need 
for understanding what the present social 
crisis may imply for family life in this 
country, now and later, and for the educa- 
tional enterprises which are now serving 
family needs. 

As home economists working through 
formal and informal programs of education, 
business, welfare, and research, we under- 
take to assist family members of all ages 
to participate more effectively in family 
experience. We usually function in one or 
more of three ways: “ 


We try to help individuals, families, and communi- 
ties to recognize the persisting values in family 
life. 

We try to help individual families to use family 
resources to attack family problems intelli- 
gently in the light of these values. 


1From The Nation, Vol. 150, June 22, 1940, 
p. 749. 


We encourage communities to try to deal more 
effectively with those social conditions affect- 
ing family life which can only be changed 
through co-operative action. 


If we are to measure up to the problems 
and responsibilities for interpreting social 
change which are ours today, we must be 
very clear about our thinking in three 
major areas: 


We must be sure that we understand our national 
“concept of life’ as distinguished from the 
concepts of life of other nations. 

We must know in detail how family life plays its 
part in the maintenance and development of 
our national ideals. 

We must understand the processes involved when 
people concerned about social conditions af- 
fecting family life work together for social 
change. 


The meaning of democracy has been 
ably discussed in print and in many kinds of 
professional meetings during the past few 
years. A statement which can easily be 
expressed in terms of everyday relation- 
ships and experiences at home, in the office, 
in the classroom, and on the street is con- 
tained in a report as yet unpublished by 
the committee on education for civic re- 
sponsibility of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. A democracy, according to this 
statement, is a society in which there is: 


1. Friendliness and mutual respect regardless of 
race, religion, or economic status 

2. Co-operative action for the common good 

3. Participation of all in group living in accordance 
with ability—in planning, executing, and evalu- 
ating results 

4. Use of the experimental method of inquiry in 
dealing with social problems 

5. Freedom to discuss controversial questions since 
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it is at the point of these, in a democracy, that 
basic decisions are made 
6. Freedom, with responsibility, in action 


What vitality this rephrasing gives to the 
familiar words “‘a democratic way of life!” 
Against these criteria, one by one, we can 
check ourselves and our practices. Is this 
the concept of life for which we stand, the 
concept of life which is being threatened? 
When we talk about “saving democracy” 
we are then evidently not talking about 
something remote and abstract; we are 
talking about human relationships in a 
society organized for their finest expression. 
I like to remember, in this connection, 
the closing paragraph of the essay on de- 
mocracy written by a 17-year-old Seattle 
high school boy, Frank Kerr, which won the 
prize in a competition recently sponsored 
by the Town Hall of the Air program: 


And so I say, to me “American Democracy” 


means that I can build my home upon a street 
where love and brotherhood have hung their wel- 
come sign for me to see, where I may live, and in 
my living give to other lives the self-same urge to 
live. 


So much for our understanding of the 
controlling “concept of life” in our society. 
What is our professional responsibility for 
preserving, interpreting, and promoting it? 
The best studies available seem to show 
that the attitudes established by a child in 
early life toward members of his immediate 
family determine to a high degree the at- 
titudes which he later assumes with re- 
spect to other people in all wider social 
relationships. If this is true, the-ways of 
behavior which we call democratic must be 
learned by children while they are still very 
young. Most educational psychologists 
would go even further and say that they 
must be learned “by doing,” which means, 
in this instance, the day-by-day, everyday 
sharing of experiences in a family which 
practices democracy in all of its activities 
and relationships. 
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Under these circumstances it would seem 
to be our privilege, as well as our responsi- 
bility, to interpret the meaning of 
democracy continuously through our 
programs, whether we are teachers, busi- 
nesswomen, welfare workers, or research 
specialists, in order that there may be a 
constantly growing understanding of how 
family life can be organized and adminis- 
tered to demonstrate this process. In 
other words, we must strengthen and ex- 
tend programs of education through which 
parents and future parents may learn how 
to help children to be sensitive to the rights 
and needs of others; to recognize common 
goals; to work with others toward these 
goals; to approach problems in the spirit of 
inquiry; to accept along with freedom 
responsibility for speech and action. 

Our professional obligation does not 
end here, however. No matter how valid 
the aspirations of the individual family, 
no matter how earnestly parents may de- 
sire to maintain homes in which their 
aspirations may be realized, there are times 
and ways in which social forces far beyond 
the control of individuals or families may 
defeat their purposes. Housing is an 
illustration of this. If it is difficult for the 
government to clear away slums, attack 
problems of home ownership, and the rest, 
how nearly impossible it must be for the 
individual homeowner making $2,500 or 
less a year (only 13 per cent of American 
families have more than this) to control 
the factors involved in the long-time hous- 
ing of his growing family! 

This does not mean that we give up all 
individual responsibilities for dealing with 
these problems. On the contrary, it is of 
the very essence of democracy that it 
provides ways for the individual citizen to 
use social forces creatively in his own in- 
terest and that of the group. It does mean 
that we must make far more extensive and 
thoughtful use of the principles of co-opera- 
tive action than we have made in the past. 
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Community life today is so complex that 
the old easy patterns of organization—the 
town meeting, for example—are no longer 
widely appropriate or effective, even in 
rural areas. We must experiment with 
new ways of working together, ways con- 
sistent with our best interpretation of the 
democratic tradition. Mr. Swing, in the 
article already quoted, emphasizes that 
“We must have faith in the process which 
makes society free... the process of trial 
and error in which all individuals share 
in the trials and errors and the accruing 
social insight.” 

This makes me wonder whether we really 
have faith in the process. We have much 
to learn about working together; yet we are 
often so discouraged with our “trial and 
error” that we do not even take time to 
discuss what we have learned from it. 
It is, after all, quite an uninterpreted con- 
cept—that community education and com- 
munity action should go hand in hand. 
Why not make a business of exploring the 
problem with patience and _ intellectual 
honesty? We talk glibly of co-operation 
and co-ordination, of organization for the 
common welfare, but we sometimes com- 
plain bitterly of the slowness of co-opera- 
tive effort or its ineffectiveness. May it 
not be the ineptitude with which we work 
together rather than the fundamental con- 
ception that is at fault? 

In an effort to answer some of these ques- 
tions, the Office of Education undertook 
in the autumn of 1938 to work intensively 
through state departments of education in 
four quite different parts of the United 
States with four communities interested in 
developing family life education programs. 
These programs involved, in each case, the 
mobilizing of all available community re- 
sources for the discovery and treatment of 
family needs. The outcomes of these four 
programs so far have greatly exceeded all 
original expectations. Changes in social 


conditions affecting family life are taking 
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place in ways which seem very significant. 
Young people are learning to work with 
adults, real estate agents with teachers, 
judges and police officers with parents and 
teachers, social workers with school princi- 
pals and teachers. 

Some of the comments we have overheard 
in our visits to the centers reveal changes 
in fundamental attitudes. Said a parent: 


We rolled up our sleeves and went to work with 
the teachers on the question of discipline when 
some fathers found that they could not control 
their boys in cub scout meetings. Teachers and 
parents made together a study of how these chil- 
dren spent their time, and found that most of them 
were overstimulated and saw too little of their 
parents. A summer recreation program has been 
developed in which parents have become responsi- 
ble for the leadership of craft, study, and play 
groups of all kinds. We had no idea how much 
talent we had among parents until we undertook 
to find it. 


“We found that everyone has a hunger 
for help,” said a worker in another program. 
A school principal said: ‘““‘We have learned 
that the needs of each district in our com- 
munity are different and that no district 
can avoid the necessity for studying its 
own problems and character.” 

The committee sponsoring the program in 
one of the centers has studied its own proc- 
esses of organization and has written a fas- 
cinating mimeographed bulletin explaining 
itself to the community under such head- 
ings as “How we are learning to work 
together as a community because of the 
development of our community program,” 
“Some interesting aspects of our community 
program to date.” 

Through these programs people are 
obtaining data, if not always “social in- 
sights,” on which future planning is based. 
I illustrate only from these programs be- 
cause I have been close enough to them to 
see what is happening and because they 
are centered around home and family life 
education. Other experimental develop- 
ments could have been drawn upon. 
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From all these and other experiences it is 
clear that community growth and develop- 
ment influence, and are, in turn, influenced 
by, state, regional, and national conditions 
just as homes and families influence and 
are influenced by community conditions. 
This probably means that the welfare of 
families in the United States ultimately 
depends on a kind of planning which be- 
gins with the analysis of community prob- 
lems but is finally regional and national in 
scope. Perhaps one of the things about 
democratic government that needs most 
to be learned is how to keep systems of 
organization flexible enough to meet basic 
needs over wider and wider areas without 
sacrificing either reality or efficiency. The 
same principles of organization and rela- 
tionship which have been discussed with 
reference to the family and the community 
must operate in every aspect of the social 
process before we can honestly say that 
we in America have demonstrated the 
democratic ideal. 

At a time when our concept of life is 
threatened as it is today, extraordinary 
efforts must be made to express its values 
at every level and in all relationships. 
This means that we, as home economists, 
are faced not only with the responsibility of 
helping families and communities to recog- 
nize and to solve their problems in a way 
that is consistent with the concept of life 
we have accepted—we are faced with the 
even greater necessity of expressing demo- 
cratic values in our leadership. There is 
not time to discuss the implications for 
personal behavior in the present critical 
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situation. We must recognize, however, 
the extreme importance of attitudes of 
sympathy, tolerance, and understanding 
and of objective thinking as a kind of 
insurance against hysteria. There is now, 
as there has always been, a need for the 
citizen who is 

sensitive to the disparities of human circumstances, 
seeks to understand social processes, has defenses 
against propaganda, respects honest differences of 
opinion, has a regard for our national resources, 
measures scientific advance by its contribution to 
the general welfare, is a cooperating member of 
the world community, respects the law, is eco- 
nomically literate, accepts his civic duties and acts 


upon an unswerving loyalty to the democratic 
ideal. 


You will recognize in this list of attributes 
the qualities of good citizenship set forth 
by the Educational Policies Commission in 
its The Purposes of Education in a Democ- 
racy. Perhaps what I want to say about our 
responsibility for our personal behavior in 
this time of anxiety is best summed up in 
this sentence from Mary Follett’s Crea- 
tive Experience: 


We are all rooted in that great unknown in which 
are the infinite latents of humanity. And these 
latents are evoked, called forth into visibility, 
summoned by the action and reaction of one 
another. 


If we can so behave in our relationships 
in the days ahead that this action and reac- 
tion safeguards the truths we know and 
believe, interpreted in fine family living, 
we may be sure that both democracy and 
the family will survive coming social 
changes, no matter how acute these may be. 





























HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK AND DEMOCRATIC 


LIVING 
H. C. RAMSOWER 






WHE paramount question of the 
NX hour is whether democracy as a 
S/4 way of individual and national 
aI life can exist in and among the 
nations of the earth. The same question 
has been paramount in other hours. Lin- 
coln, speaking in one of the periods of 
greatest stress in this country, in the 
Gettysburg address, November 19, 1863, 
said, “...and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

The principles of liberty and democracy 
are not new, and the attacks upon them 
have never ceased. Those of us here today 
are concerned about our work, and as we 
attempt to look into the months and years 
just ahead we wonder how we can best 
serve the cause of democracy from the 
stations we occupy. Let us examine what 
we are doing in the light of democratic 
ideals. 

The Cooperative Extension Service works 
with the farm family. Home demonstra- 
tion work in particular comes very close to 
this family. Home agents and specialists 
each year work intimately with members 
of thousands of farm families in every 
state of the Union. There are welcome 
visitors in these homes. With a vast store 
of useful information at their command, 
with endless suggestions for new ways of 
doing old and routine tasks, for entirely 
new things to do in and about the home, 
they bring relief to tired bodies, stimulation 
and inspiration to groping, searching minds. 
They are working close to the very roots of 
democracy. Let us search our ways, our 
methods, our approach, our materials, and 





ask ourselves if we are making the greatest 
possible contribution to the development of 
rural life in America, a country which may 
prove to be the last place on earth where 
each individual is free to make the most of 
that talent with which nature has endowed 
him. 

The farm scene is forever changing. 
Each generation, each decade finds itself 
confronted with new problems which call 
for new solutions. If you will pardon a 
personal illustration, I should like to refer 
to the experiences of a family that is 
typical of thousands, yes, hundreds of 
thousands, of families throughout the 
land. A little more than a hundred years 
ago my grandfather emigrated from the 
eastern shore of Maryland and settled on a 
small farm in central Ohio. He was one of 
a hardy band of pioneers who crossed the 
Alleghenies bringing all they had—strong 
bodies and vigorous minds—into what was 
then a wilderness inhabited only by roving 
Indians. 

Here this particular family began the 
task of clearing the land, building a home, 
and rearing a family. That was the day 
of the log cabin with its earthen floor, 
the tallow candle, the sickle, the oxcart, 
the spinning wheel. What little the family 
had was largely produced by its own efforts. 
In this family seven children were born and 
reared to adulthood. 

In due time my father, one of the seven, 
took over the farm by buying out the other 
six heirs and began the task of rearing 
another family in another generation on 
that same farm. In this family five chil- 
dren were born and reared to adulthood. 
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But times had changed tremendously. 
The new generation placed new demands 
upon the land. The boys of this family de- 
manded rubber-tired buggies; the girls, a 
piano. Two of the children were sent to 
Ohio State University. Furniture, clothes, 
entertainment, a new house, new barns, 
many things unknown and uncalled for in 
the previous generation had to be supplied. 
The land boundaries remained fixed, but 
the boundaries of family needs and desires 
constantly changed to include new things 
for bodies and minds. The same land was 
called upon to meet new and constantly 
expanding needs. 

Today another family of another genera- 
tion is living on that same farm. You and 
I know the demands which this generation 
is placing on that little farm. An auto- 
mobile, a centralized school with added 
costs of transportation and a greatly en- 
larged program, new highways, enlarged 
community activities, college education, 
numerous other necessities must be sup- 
plied. Through it all, the acres have grown 
no larger. 

Another generation will soon be living 
there, struggling to meet the needs of its 
time. Running water, bathroom, electric 
light and power, education, recreation, 
travel opportunity, new furniture must be 
supplied. New buildings, repairs to old 
buildings will be needed. Fill in other 
necessities, and then ask yourselves how far 
this average farm and all those below it, as 
well as above it, can go in meeting the 
reasonable needs of the family of the next 
generation. Here is posed the future prob- 
lem of all farm families and with it the 
problem not alone of the Extension Service 
but of all agencies, organizations, and in- 
stitutions created to support and advance 
rural welfare. In this effort the Extension 
Service can and will play an important part. 

A moment ago I said that home demon- 
stration work, all extension work, gets close 
to the roots of democracy. This statement 
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calls for explanation. I take it that one of 
the essential characteristics of a democracy 
is belief in the common man, in the inherent 
possibilities of each personality. To pro- 
vide for the free development of each in- 
dividual to the limit of his capacity is the 
primary responsibility of a democratic 


government. This implies the right and 
duty of each individual to engage in useful 
work that is to his liking, to express his 
opinion at the polls and elsewhere, to marry, 
to rear a family, to make a living for that 
family, to move about with freedom, to own 
property—in short to be free to follow 
peaceful pursuits in his quest for an honest 
living. 

Extension, it seems to me, isina peculiarly 
strategic position to assist in the develop- 
ment of the individual and the family and 
thus to nurture and strengthen democracy. 
The farm family needs what home demon- 
stration work has to offer. The success of 
that family depends in large measure on the 
manner in which it utilizes its opportunity 
to make the most of the land available for 
its use, and the effectiveness with which it 
uses all its resources in wholesome living. 
In other words, in getting and using its in- 
come. Home demonstration work is con- 
cerned, therefore, with the full range of 
farm, home, and family interests. 

In the past twenty-five years science has 
revealed, is still revealing, much that is new 
and useful in the search for better living. 
It is the task of the home demonstration 
worker to translate these truths into lan- 
guage that can be understood by the com- 
mon man, woman, and child and assist 
them in incorporating these truths into 
practical, everyday life and living. To 
what extent is she now performing this task? 

Nothing contributes so much to whole- 
some family living as having its members 
in vigorous health. Extension is making a 
great contribution to a proper understand- 
ing by farm families of the essentials of 
human nutrition and of ways to achieve 
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health through proper diet. This is im- 
portant to families in all ranges of income. 
Doubly important to those in the lower 
brackets. 

A neat, attractive home, furnished in 
keeping with family finances and with sur- 
roundings so ordered as to radiate hominess 
and to invite friends to stop awhile, is a 
powerful influence in the creation of a fine 
family atmosphere and in the development 
of well-balanced personalities. 

A man, a woman, or a child, to develop 
confidence in himself or herself, to win the 
confidence and respect of others, must at 
all times be appropriately dressed. Not 
only are home demonstration workers 
through their assistance in this area con- 
tributing to the solution of one of the most 
difficult economic problems of every farm 
family, but they are also rendering valuable 
service in the development and main- 
tenance of family pride and of cordial 
family relationships, as well as in the build- 
ing of human personality. 

All this applies equally to dwellers in a 
humble cottage on a few acres of land or in 
a pretentious residence on the large farm or 
country estate. The home extension 
worker must, and I think does, adjust her- 
self and her teachings to farm folks on all 
levels of living. 

But the approach to our tasks, the 
methods we use in our teaching are even 
more important than materials or content. 
The good home agent, specialist, or super- 
visor very soon wins the confidence, respect, 
and devotion of the people with whom she 
works. It is a constant revelation as well 
as a source of great satisfaction to me to see 
from time to time tangible evidence of the 
influence which the home agent exerts over 
her farm people. Hers is not the way of the 
dictator. She issues no commands. She 
does not tell them what to do. She does 


not seek to regiment them into a program 
which is fixed and unchangeable. 
is a trusted friend and counselor. 


No, she 
She 
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moves quietly among them seeking earn- 
estly and sympathetically to know and to 
understand their problems. She helps 
them devise ways and means to overcome 
the little difficulties that vex and harass 
them. She shows them how to save steps 
in the kitchen. She points the way to 
simple and effective ways of cleaning old 
garments and making new ones, preserving 
foods, getting meals, making the table 
attractive. She helps them get out of 
deadening ruts. She suggests helpful read- 
ing material. She teaches to old and young 
alike those little courtesies at home, at the 
table, in the group that characterize the 
ways of cultured people. In short, she 
helps to reorder, to systematize their very 
life and living. 

The 4-H club youngsters adore her. She 
enters their lives as a living example of a 
radiant personality, a trusted friend. Her 
presence among them, the way she talks and 
acts and dresses mean more to them than 
what she teaches of canning food, making 
dresses, raising poultry or calves. She be- 
comes a sort of model on which they seek 
perhaps clumsily yet persistently to fashion 
their own methods and manners and morals, 
to develop their own personalities. 

Have I tended to overdraw the picture, 
to paint it in too glowing colors? I think 
not. If we could multiply this home agent 
and her staunch supporters, the specialist 
and the supervisor, many times; if we could 
make it possible for her to visit in the homes 
of every family in her county, from the 
least to the greatest, in the homes at the 
end of the road as well as those that are 
near, not once but many times; if she could 
somehow get all farm women and girls into 
all of her meetings, the cause of democracy 
would be tremendously advanced. 

I say this because I believe that in the 
farm family is to be found the strongest 
safeguard of American democracy. Be- 
cause I believe that in a democracy it is the 
function of all educational agencies to assist 
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individuals young and old to develop their 
abilities and capacities to the greatest pos- 
sible degree, to grow into useful citizens. 
Because I believe that the right kind of 
home extension worker holds her ultimate 
objective to be the development of the 
individuals with whom she works. 

This means that she must see beyond the 
immediate task, beyond the refinishing of 
furniture, the growing of a garden, the 
planting of a flower bed, the making of a 
dress, the lesson in entertaining—beyond 
all of these to the growth of the person to 
whom these things are taught. This means 
that unless each lesson taught develops the 
learner to a point where she is better pre- 
pared to meet other and more difficult 
situations, there has been no educational 
growth. Only a menial service of value at 
the moment has been rendered, and the 
needs of the community, the nation, and 
democracy have been forgotten. 

Today you and I are confronted with a 
world situation vastly different from any 
that we could possibly have foreseen even 
three months ago. Just what that changed 
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situation will mean to you or to me, to your 
job or to my job, no one at the moment can 


possibly foresee. That it will mean serious, 
perhaps sweeping, adjustments in our 
agricultural and industrial life seems cer- 
tain. In the meantime, what you are now 
doing becomes increasingly important. Our 
work will, I believe, be ranked second only 
to military defense in national prepared- 
ness. Therefore, let’s do our several tasks 
just a little better, just a little more effec- 
tively than we have ever done them before. 
Let’s reach out just a little further that we 
may help still more families who need our 
help; let’s be sure that we are doing the 
things that help most in times of stress and 
strain; let’s be sure that every minute is 
made to count. 

With such attitudes and outlooks we may 
rest assured that our work will continue 
to bring to an ever-increasing number of 
farm families new help, new vision, new 
hopes. Thus will we promote improved 
family living; thus will we contribute to the 
strengthening of democracy—the finest way 
of life that the world has yet come to know. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


MEETING THE PERSISTENT ISSUES 
OF FAMILY LIFE AS THEY APPEAR 
AT COLLEGE LEVEL 


MRS. VERA BRANDON, Oregon State College, 
and SUSANNE THOMPSON, Louisiana 
State College 


This subcommittee, by means of ques- 
tionnaires which were mailed to land-grant 
colleges, has assembled data concerning 
ways colleges are meeting the persistent 
issues of family life at the college level. 
Replies were received from 21 institutions 
which are fairly well distributed throughout 
the United States. Results show that family 
relationships material is taught through the 
various types of home economics classes, par- 
ticularly child development and home man- 
agement house courses. Subject matter 
courses which are now open to men include 
food selection and preparation, nutrition, 
child care, consumer education, house fur- 
nishings, textiles, clothing selection, nursery 
school, parent education, and family life. 
The largest number of men are enrolled 
in specific family relationships courses. 

Family relationships courses at the col- 
lege level tend to fall into four types: 
(1) those which have no prerequisites and 
are primarily for lower division students; 
(2) those which are for upper-division and 
graduate students and which call for pre- 
requisites; (3) homemaking classes for 
men; and (4) all-college forums. In family 
relationships courses no specific arrange- 
ments are being made to care for the 
married students, and in many institutions 
this appears as a real problem. 

In general, family relationships sections 
are organized on the basis of from 25 to 45 
students in each class, and the average 


number of students enrolled each year in 
the co-operating institutions is 156. More 
than half of the courses are taught by 
women only. In many institutions special- 
ists, both men and women, co-operate 
with lectures and discussions. Institutions 
are in general basing the content of courses 
on needs of students enrolled. An analysis 
of the data included shows a decided 
tendency to give least emphasis to the less 
intangible subjects, such as housing, recrea- 
tion, and economic factors. Although in 
organizing learning experiences for students 
the commonly used practices are included, 
there is also a tendency to seek a “homey” 
atmosphere for some of the discussion. 
The nursery school and home management 
houses are used for some types of laboratory 
work. These laboratory assignments may 
include work relationships in which both 
men and women organize and participate 
in some selected type of home activity. 


¢ 


HOUSING AND THE WAGE 
EARNER’S FAMILY 


ALICE C. HANSON 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


For the urban wage earner’s family, the 
housing problem is largely one of price, to 
obtain the best possible dwelling within 
his means. It is important that rents in 
so-called low-cost housing be kept at very 
modest levels if they are to be paid by low- 
income families without serious distortion 
of their budgets. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
study of over 14,000 families of employed 
wage earners and clerical workers in 42 
cities in 1934-36 found that these families 
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spent on the average one-fourth of their 
incomes for housing, fuel, light, and re- 
frigeration. For housing alone, the pro- 
portion was 17.1 per cent of total 
expenditures or $264 a year. This figure 
is not much higher than the cost in 59 
large cities in March 1935 of housing at the 
maintenance level for a four-person manual- 
worker’s family, as defined by the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The amounts spent for housing were 
second only to food in the claim upon the 
family purse. They were greater at higher 
income levels but claimed a smaller pro- 
portion of total family expenditures. 
Other items, such as transportation, recrea- 
tion, gifts, and contributions showed rela- 
tively greater tendency to expand at higher 
incomes. 

Wage-earning families spent somewhat 
less for housing than white-collar families 
with comparable incomes. Large families 
spent the same or actually less for housing 
than small families, with consequent greater 
crowding in families with children. In 
northern cities, Negro families spent more, 
in southern cities less, for housing than 
white families at comparable income levels. 
In both North and South, Negro housing 
facilities were poorer than those of white 
families at the same incomes. 

About a third of the families surveyed 
were homeowners. Their current money 
expense for housing was less than that of 
renters; but when the value in kind of 
return on the investment is counted, they 
paid slightly more. Facilities in homes of 
owners were somewhat though not mark- 
edly better than in those of tenant families. 

There has been a marked increase since 
1917-19 in the proportion of wage-earning 
families that have bathrooms and electric 
lights. The present housing picture for 
this group of families is, however, still far 
from the best that seems possible with 
present-day resources and techniques of 
production. 
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WHAT IS THE HOUSING PROBLEM? 


HAZEL KYRK 
University of Chicago 

The housing problem is not one problem 
but many problems. Housing is a durable 
good requiring an initial outlay considerably 
in excess of the annual income of the family 
that is to occupy it. Thus, the housing 
problem becomes in part a saving, invest- 
ment, and credit problem. It is also in 
part a consumer education problem. Un- 
satisfactory housing conditions are due in 
part to ignorance, faulty standards, and 
bad judgment of housing consumers. 
Home purchasers have the further problem 
of weighing the sales-promoting arguments 
of the business interests represented in the 
housing industry. 

The housing problem is also concerned 
with home tenure. The difficulties here 
are two: (1) Home ownership has been 
difficult and costly; (2) home renting has 
lacked prestige, and the position of the 
tenant has been needlessly difficult. 

The essence of the housing problem, how- 
ever, is the inability of many families to 
buy or build a dwelling of satisfactory char- 
acter at a price they can afford to pay. The 
lower the income, the less one can “afford 
to pay.” What one can afford to pay is 
what one can afford to give up in the way 
of other things. There is a demand for 
housing that comes up to standards hitherto 
not widely realized and at the same time 
an absence of cost- and price-reducing 
developments that would at least permit the 
relative place of housing in the family 
budget to remain unchanged. Moreover, 
many other things have come into the 
category of essentials for proper living to 
compete with housing for the share of the 
family income released by the lower relative 
costs of food and clothing. Changes in 
technology and in the organization of pro- 
duction have made it possible to secure 
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better food and clothing than hitherto 
while devoting to them a smaller propor- 
tion of the income. This has not happened 
in the case of housing. 


¢ 


EFFECTIVE METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING FAMILY ECONOMICS TO 
ADULTS 


RUBY SIMPSON 
Towa State College 


To the teacher or leader in family eco- 
nomics there is probably no group more 
ideally motivated than adults. They are 
meeting life’s problems and desirous of see- 
ing immediate relations. 

Family economics should be presented 
to both men and women, since it is only 
when both understand the principles dis- 
cussed that any application of these prin- 
ciples can function in the home. 

The methods most commonly used in 
adult education today are lecture, demon- 
stration, and discussion. Of these, the 
discussion and demonstration methods are 
perhaps most effective for the teaching of 
family economics. Consumer buying prob- 
lems, for example, the selection of textiles 
or packaged goods, may be approached by 
the demonstration method. 

The best kind of discussion method to be 
used might be called a “supported discus- 
sion” because many facts will have to be 
supplied by the leader. 

The case history is an excellent means 
of bringing the discussion within the ex- 
periences of the group members. When 
the financial decisions of a typical local 
family are discussed, they recognize de- 
cisions very similar to their own. As the 
opinions of members are expressed, each is 
inclined to evaluate his own decisions in 
the light of the discussion. When time 


permits, a clinic makes a good follow-up. 
Visual aids may be used to advantage in 
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either method, providing they are simple. 
The teacher should realize that adults who 
have many responsibilities other than this 
study are not likely to take time to interpret 
complex charts. 

For large groups and those that meet ir- 
regularly, the panel discussion, conference, 
or symposium can be used effectively in 
presenting family economics. 


e 


EFFECTIVE METHODS OF PRESENT- 
ING MATERIAL IN FAMILY 
ECONOMICS 


CHESTINA WILLIAMS 
High School, Kokomo, Indiana 


The social science, commercial, and home 
economics departments of the Kokomo 
High School felt that there was need for our 
senior boys and girls to know something 
about consumer buying. They needed to 
know how to make a wise selection of goods, 
based on ability to pay and also on particu- 
lar needs. Mr. Hinshaw, our high school 
principal, felt that the course should be an 
elective open to all high school seniors. 

In the spring of 1939, 42 seniors—21 
boys and 21 girls—signed up. This year 
we have had 56. 

We seek to establish attitudes and points 
of view, rather than to study specific com- 
modities. We have tried to keep the course 
general in nature. 

First we list our problems and work out 
our objectives. We make a study of the 
difficulties facing the consumer buyer and 
what can be done about it. We try to keep 
a middle-of-the-road attitude and guide the 
student to see both sides of the issue. 

Since we believe that students learn by 
facing and trying to solve real problems, 
we apply what we are learning to everyday 
buying. For a semester problem each 
student chooses a commodity in which he is 
interested and finds out all he can which will 
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help him in buying it. The local business- 
men have been very co-operative in an- 
swering questions and helping these boys 
and girls. 

We become acquainted with the books on 
consumer buying that are in our library 
and have added several recent ones. Each 
student reads and writes a report on at 
least one. A copy of “When You Buy” by 
Trilling, Eberhart, and Nicholas is available 
to each student. We have government 
bulletins, college bulletins, better buyman- 
ship booklets, Better Business Bureau 
pamphlets, and general bulletins from Con- 
sumers’ Research. I have also a complete 
file of the Consumers’ Guide. 

The science department lets us use the 
chemistry laboratory to test fabrics. We 
also applied the burning tests to rayon 
and silk. 

We have tried to make these boys and 
girls consumer-buying conscious, and we 
hope this study will help them solve their 
problems as consumers. 


¢ 


EFFECTIVE METHODS OF PRESENT- 
ING MATERIAL IN FAMILY 
ECONOMICS 


GRACE M. SHUGART 
Southeastern High School, Detroit 


The alert teacher in this field must ever be 
aware of the changing problems which 
present a constant challenge. She must 
also have a breadth of training to cope with 
them intelligently as they arise in the 
classroom. 

Besides the single textbook, other re- 
cently published books and government 
publications must be available for extra 
reading. Magazines, pamphlets, and leaf- 
lets should also be on hand. The use of the 
latter must be seasoned with common sense 
and good judgment, for much of the interest 
of this material is fugitive. With the ex- 
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pansion of scientific research and its ap- 
plication to problems of consumption, what 
is reliable today may be gone tomorrow. 

Other means of creating interest among 
the students are field trips and bringing 
outside speakers into the classroom; nor 
should motion pictures and the radio be 
slighted. 

Using money for a definite purpose is 
much better than merely spending money. 
Each consumer buyer should carefully judge 
his choices by the following criteria: the 
standard of living which it is desirable and 
possible to maintain, the evaluated needs 
of the individual and of the family group, 
and the amount of cash income available. 
Consideration of the family budget and the 
personal expense account is also important. 

Throughout the course the student is 
constantly aware that business, industry, 
and social and economic life is integrated 
with and interwoven into the fabric of 
worth-while living. The dollar spent by 
the consumer buyer is an economic vote 
and has tremendous influence in individual, 
social, and economic well-being. 


¢ 


PRESENTING FAMILY ECONOMICS 
TO RURAL YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


CLEO FITZSIMMONS 
University of Illinois 


The rural youth program of the Exten- 
sion Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant colleges is 
scarcely ten years old. It is being de- 
veloped for and with the assistance of out- 
of-school and unmarried young men and 
women in rural communities. 

The young people prefer to present most 
of their own lessons. They also prefer 
groups in which young men and women 
meet together. The topics they include 
in their programs, therefore, must be of 
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interest to both, and methods of presenta- 
tion must be adapted to the relative inex- 
perience of the leaders. 

Probably no group ever has asked specifi- 
cally for material on “family economics.” 
Instead, young people ask, “Who should 


be the boss in the family?” ‘How much 
is our work worth at home?” “How can 
we get ahead financially?” ‘Do you think 


people should have charge accounts?” 
“How much should a man save up before he 
gets married?” Yet in discussions that 
seek answers to these questions material 
on family economics can be presented. 

Three methods of presenting material 
have proved most effective, especially the 
first two, in which the young people present 
the material themselves: 


1. Discussion followed by a brief, printed summary, 
some of which is prepared before the meeting 
and all of which includes factual material prob- 
ably not already in the possession of members 
of the group. 

2. Modified form of debate in which debatable top- 
ics are chosen and two teams of young people 
assist, one by presenting all information its 
members can secure in favor of the topic and 
the other all the information unfavorable. 
These presentations are summarized by the 
chairman, who also has opened the topic for 
consideration and introduced the speakers. 

3. A problem in which young people figure is set up, 
information related to it is presented by an 
older person, and a solution is worked out by 
the young people in discussion led by the older 
person. 


Speakers on different phases of family 
economics have appeared before rural 
youth groups. Material they gave prob- 
ably was more inclusive and more carefully 
planned than that in lessons presented by 
youth leaders. We have found, however, 
that topics presented by methods which 
permit participation by members are men- 
tioned more often and more favorably by 
the young people. This, of course, is in 
cases where the young leader has prepared 
for his task. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
MINERALS 


GEORGIAN ADAMS 
U. S. Office of Experiment Stations 


The review here presented, though not 
exhaustive, considers some of the more 
pertinent studies of the past year that have 
dealt with the mineral economy of the body. 

Studies on calcium requirements of pre- 
school children have indicated that practi- 
cally all of the calcium retained at this age 
is used for growth; that calcium and phos- 
phorus from an inorganic source, such as 
dicalcium phosphate, may effectively be 
substituted for some of the milk calcium 
in a diet; and that climate, as related to 
sunshine, may possibly influence the ab- 
solute calcium requirement. 

Various studies on calcium, phosphorus, 
and iron have shown how conversion of the 
elements into insoluble compounds, through 
reaction in the intestinal tract, will prevent 
their absorption and utilization. Oxalates 
and also phytic acid may thus effectively 
prevent the utilization of calcium. It is of 
particular interest that the rickets-produc- 
ing effect of cereals has been traced to this 
action of the phytic acid they contain; this 
effect can be prevented, however, by in- 
clusion of sufficient calcium in the diet to 
more than care for the phytic acid. Iron 
phosphates are also insoluble compounds 
that may be formed by reactions in the 
intestinal tract. It has been shown that 
an excess of phosphorus in a diet low in iron 
can interfere with the absorption of iron 
and its utilization for hemoglobin forma- 
tion; conversely, with diets low in phos- 
phorus large doses of iron by mouth can 
interfere with the utilization of phosphorus; 
with insufficient phosphorus the deposition 
of calcium phosphate in the bones may be 
retarded. 

Studies on iron have indicated that there 
may be a sex variation in the utilization of 
iron; that ferrous iron is probably more 
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readily absorbed than ferric iron; that 
adequate protein intake is necessary to meet 
the demand for blood-forming elements; 
that copper is needed with iron for hemo- 
globin formation; and that medicinal iron, 
apart from serving as a component of 
hemoglobin, exerts a stimulating effect on 
hemoglobin regeneration; that such stimu- 
lation is not exerted by food iron. 

A number of investigators studying the 
path of excretion of various elements such 
as calcium, magnesium, strontium, and 
iron have come to the conclusion that 
minerals, once absorbed through the wall 
of the intestinal tract, are not re-excreted 
through this wall into the gut and that any 
excretion is by way of the kidney. With 
iron, however, very little is excreted even 
by the latter route, since the body tissues 
appear to store any excess of iron absorbed 
or any iron released in tissue breakdown. 

Manganese is considered to function 
catalytically in certain body oxidation and 
reduction processes. In particular, it has 
been suggested that manganese may be a 
determining factor in the synthesis of 
ascorbic acid in animal tissue and that the 
element may act as an essential catalyst in 
oxidation processes in which vitamin B, 
is concerned. 


¢ 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS 
OF THE VITAMINS 


ANNE BOURQUIN 
Syracuse University 


A new era in vitamin research was 
ushered in less than a decade ago by the 
announcement of the successful synthesis 
of ascorbic acid. This was quickly followed 
by the synthesis of other vitamins until 
now we have an impressive list of the pure 
vitamins which are available for study. 
What this will mean in the search to de- 
termine the physiological function of the 
vitamins cannot be overemphasized. The 
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availability of the pure vitamin to the re- 
search worker has been and will be in- 
valuable in establishing, confirming, and 
furthering our understanding and knowl- 
edge of the action of the vitamins. The 
research worker may now control the ex- 
perimental diets in a way never before 
possible, thereby obtaining answers to many 
of the controversial points which have led 
to so much confusion in the literature and 
to the despair of the reader who attempts 
honestly to harmonize the contradicting 
statements regarding physiological func- 
tions. 

This paper makes no attempt to evaluate 
the present theories or to solve any prob- 
lems. Rather does it attempt to state the 
established facts and show the direction in 
which present research is being carried out. 
Since there is hardly a tissue or fluid in the 
body that has not been shown to be in- 
fluenced by the presence or absence of the 
vitamins, the discussion has been organized 
about the various parts of the body, show- 
ing the vitamins now known to function in 
maintaining the health and _ well-being 
of each. 


¢ 
THE LOSSES OF VITAMIN A 


ESTHER L. BATCHELDER 
Rhode Island State College 


Storage has resulted in losses of vitamin 
A value varying with temperature and 
other conditions for several raw vegetable 
products, the outstanding exception being 
sweet potatoes, which showed appreciable 
increases up to 8 months of storage. 

For most foods reported, freezing has re- 
sulted in little or no loss of vitamin A. 
Storage of frozen products has shown no 
loss in many products, some loss in a few. 

Drying has resulted in considerable loss 
in spinach. Storage of dried spinach and 
of alfalfa meal has resulted in loss. Com- 
mercial drying of fruits like apricots, dates, 
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peaches, and prunes has resulted in losses 
which vary with the fruit and the method 
of drying. Storage of dried fruits has 
caused no further losses. Home drying 
and storage of sweet corn has resulted in 
no decrease in vitamin A value. 

Boiling by home cookery methods, home 
canning, or commercial canning has resulted 
in no loss in a variety of foods, although 
prolonged boiling of milk or ordinary 
cooking of vegetables in stews and soups 
has given some evidence of loss. The only 
appreciable losses due to cooking are re- 
ported for frozen oysters and spinach. Ap- 
preciable increases due to cooking or can- 
ning have been reported for apricots, 
asparagus, string beans, carrots, and sweet 
potatoes. Home fermenting of sweet corn 
has also resulted in an increase. 

Frying or baking has resulted in losses 
up to 25 per cent of the vitamin A value of 
butterfat. The presence of certain rancid 
fats has resulted in losses of vitamin A in 
butterfat. 


$ 
THE LOSSES OF THE “B” VITAMINS 


HAZEL E. MUNSELL 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


The vitamins to be considered are listed 
as thiamin or vitamin B,, riboflavin (vita- 
min G or vitamin Be), vitamin Bg or pyri- 
doxine and nicotinic acid. In summarizing 
the physiological effect, stability toward 
heat, and occurrence of each of these fac- 
tors, special emphasis may be placed on 
studies in which measurement was made of 
the rate of destruction of vitamin value in 
relation to temperature, time of heating, 
and degree of acidity of the food mixture. 

In connection with the difficulties at- 
tendant on determination of loss of vitamin 
value, attention is called especially to two 
problems that are of concern whether it is 
a question of making a study or appraising 
results reported by others: (1) the degree 
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of precision of the assay technique and (2) 
the sampling technique. These two prob- 
lems are paramount in the determination 
of differences that may be accepted as 
indicating loss of vitamin value. 

On the basis of results obtained by the 
biological methods—and these are the ones 
generally used—losses reported as from 
10 to 15 per cent are probably no more 
than indicative; losses of 25 per cent or more 
are probably significant; and those in excess 
of 50 per cent are worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 


¢ 
THE LOSSES OF VITAMIN C 


JESSIE E. RICHARDSON 
Montana State College 

Our daily dietary supply of vitamin C is 
obtained from four classes of foods: fruits, 
vegetables, milk, and some meats. Since 
these foods are usually subjected to various 
methods of preservation or preparation 
before being consumed, we must have in- 
formation about the losses of vitamin C 
that may be expected as a result of each 
method of treatment. 

In natural food products, vitamin C 
usually occurs as the chemical compound, 
1-ascorbic acid, which is biologically active 
as an antiscorbutic substance. This may 
be oxidized to a reversible form, dehydro- 
ascorbic acid, which is also biologically 
active; but oxidation may proceed to a 
more advanced stage, which is irreversible 
and has no biological value. This latter 
is the change that causes the losses of 
vitamin C during the handling of foods. 

Certain factors—such as heat, light, 
alkalies, some plant enzymes, and some 
metallic ions—seem to hasten the rate of 
oxidation of ascorbic acid, while acids and 
some sugars appear to inhibit the action. 

Since fruits are usually acid in nature, 
the vitamin C present in their tissues ap- 
pears to be somewhat protected against 
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oxidation. In nonacid vegetables the vita- 
min is more readily oxidized. In addition, 
the plant enzymes present in most vege- 
tables start their destructive action on the 
vitamin soon after the material is taken 
from the garden, and they are rendered 
inactive only by heating. 

In general, keeping fruits and vegetables 
at room temperature for some time or 
subjecting them to slow processes of cook- 
ing or preservation results in rather high 
losses of their vitamin C content. On 
the other hand, refrigeration, quick freez- 
ing (if preceded by correct blanching for 
vegetables), and rapid cooking processes 
seem to conserve a large portion of the 
vitamin. 

Raw milk held in cool storage for 24 
hours retains much of its original vitamin 
C, but pasteurization and irradiation de- 
stroy about 50 per cent of the ascorbic 
acid. Little work has been done with 
meats, but there are indications that gland- 
ular material, if carefully cooked, retains 
its vitamin C to a great extent. 


¢ 


INFORMATION PLEASE: FOOD AND 
NUTRITION 


The extension service and the research 
departments arranged a joint question- 
and-answer program, including one section 
on food and nutrition. In the latter, Dr. 
Margaret M. Justin answered the follow- 
ing questions, put by Lorna Barber: 

QUESTION 1: Do we agree that it is good 
economics for the farm family to produce 
and preserve its own food supply? 

Answer: No comprehensive research has 
been reported on the comparative economic 
advantages of spending time in home pro- 
duction and preservation of food and other 
possible uses of that time. Extension 
specialists report that an improvement in 
family nutrition accompanies home pro- 
duction and home preservation of food. 
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QuESTION 2: What can we do to help 
the farm family see the importance of home 
production and preservation? 

Answer: This may be a question of psy- 
chology or methods, of desirable educational 
procedure. No funds have been avail- 
able for research on educational procedures 
best suited to adults. Experience would 
indicate that when a situation has strong 
emotional appeal or when it brings group 
approval as “the thing to be done” the 
motivating force it exerts is markedly 
greater than when these are lacking. At 
the time of the World War, home produc- 
tion and home preservation were greatly 
accelerated. Possibly with increased 
emphasis on preparedness such motivation 
will again be felt. 

QuESTION 3: What research is now 
under way on food in its relation to health? 

Answer: Even casual scrutiny of the 
compilation ‘Research in Home Economics 
at Land-Grant Institutions’ for the cur- 
rent year will impress one with the volume 
of research undertaken that bears on health, 
as studies on food, food composition, food 
consumption, food utilization, and the 
nutritional status of our people would all 
be included. There is scarcely a state that 
has not some investigation under way that 
may contribute to our knowledge of this 
subject. All of this goes to show that in the 
expenditure of the extremely limited funds 
available for research in schools or divi- 
sions of home economics, the focus of in- 
terest has been made and kept on problems 
dealing directly with the health of the 
people. 

QUESTION 4: Specifically, what has been 
done on the relation of diet to the common 
cold? 

Answer: The etiological factor responsi- 
ble for the common cold has proved hard to 
isolate, and the bacteriologists and physi- 

1Syprt L. Smirn. Research in Home Econom- 


ics at Land-Grant Institutions. Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1939. 
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cians seem to be making but slow headway. 
I know of no research being undertaken by 
home economists on this subject. Indi- 
vidual case studies stress the importance of 
freedom from fatigue, “the safety of the 
alkaline side,” the desirability of increased 
protective doses of haliver oil, and the pro- 
vision for effective elimination as protec- 
tive but admittedly nonspecific ameliora- 
tive measures. In this case, as in many 
others, we must wait on the progress of a 
basic science before we make application 
to the field of dietary practice. 

QUESTION 5: What research is now under 
way on the effect of soil and conditions of 
growth on the food value of fruits and vege- 
tables? 

Answer: For some years research on the 
food value of various fruits and vegetables 
was carried on in the assumption that “pigs 
is pigs” and “cherries, cherries.” Now a 
body of evidence is being built up that 
shows that the food value is dependent 
not only on the food, its variety, maturity, 
and conditions of harvest but also the 
soil, the moisture, and other weather 
conditions and on conditions of storage 
and preparation procedure. More investi- 
gations are needed to validate, amplify, 
and modify data on hand. 

QueEsTION 6: What about frozen foods 
and freezer lockers? Is there research under 
way in this field? How may one get in 
touch with the latest findings? 

Answer: Public interest in frozen foods 
has increased rapidly in the last few years. 
Provision for commercially frozen products 
and for products home prepared and held 
locally in frozen food locker storages is 
constantly more common. Almost every 
section of the country west of Mississippi 
has refrigerated locker plants. The fed- 
eral government has established a frozen 
pack laboratory under the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils at Seattle, Washington. It 
collaborates with the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
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ment Station. There are two contributions 
from the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of 
vital importance to all of us who would keep 
in touch with this development: a mimeo- 
graphed bibliography and supplement on 
the preservation of fruits and vegetables by 
freezing and a mimeographed bulletin on 
the preservation of fruits and vegetables by 
freezing in the Pacific Northwest. 

QueEsTION 7: Could research findings be 
published in a more popular form, or who 
should be responsible for translating the 
highly technical findings into a language 
readily understood by a person unac- 
quainted with the technical research lingo? 

Answer: Undoubtedly, research findings 
could and should be published in a more 
popular form earlier than is common. 
The question as to who should be responsi- 
ble for the translation of highly technical 
findings into popular articles is another 
matter. The research worker usually has 
little experience with or inclination for 
such work. A fine research worker may 
be lacking in knowledge of educational 
psychology, homemaking methods, and 
literary skill; and it seems wasteful to 
have him labor long, hard, and futilely at 
popularization. Perhaps we need to look 
forward to a time when the administrative 
personnel will include an editorial writer 
who combines background of home eco- 
nomics and training in writing and edu- 
cation. 


¢ 


NEW FABRIC FINISHES 
MARGARET S. FURRY 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics 


The old types of fabric finishes which 
only temporarily improved the appearance 
of material and disappeared at the first 
laundering are doomed. Taking their 
places are the new durable finishes which 
make yarns and fabrics more suitable for 
specific uses. 

New chemicals and processes have been 
developed that give fabrics certain desir- 
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able qualities they do not possess naturally. 
Depending on the use to which fabrics are 
to be put, such new finishes may enhance 
the appearance of the goods, increase their 
utility, or both. 

These new finishes can add such desir- 
able features to fabrics as making them 
crease-resistant ; water-, spot-, and perspira- 
tion-resistant; permanently stiff; mildew- 
and moth-resistant; and fire-retardant. 
They are intended to be permanent, but 
actually very few will last the life of the 
fabric, though proper care will often pro- 
long their serviceability. 

Informative labels on fabrics should tell 
the consumer how durable the finish is, 
what she can expect of it in wear, also how 
she should care for the fabric to get the 
best service from the special finish. 

The U. S. Bureau of Home Economics is 
investigating the effectiveness of various 
special finishes. In one study the crease 
resistance of certain cotton, linen, and 
rayon dress fabrics purchased on the market 
and the effectiveness of this resistance on 
repeated laundering has been determined. 

At the request of Congress, and in con- 
nection with the cotton utilization pro- 
gram of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Bureau is developing new cotton 
hosiery designs suitable for various occa- 
sions and costumes. The finishing of the 
hose to develop certain desirable proper- 
ties is being studied. Cotton hose treated 
with different finishes are tested for their 
elastic properties, bursting strength, and 
water repellency. Certain treatments 
greatly improve these properties and are 
retained even after ten launderings. 

Another study which will make for better 
fabrics for outdoor use aims at the develop- 
ment of satisfactory treatments for making 
textile materials resistant to mildew. Vari- 
ous treatments are applied to cotton fabrics, 
and in order to test their effectiveness 
strips of these fabrics are tested for break- 
ing strength after inoculation and incuba- 
tion with mildew growth. The smaller 
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the loss in breaking strength, the greater 
is the resistance of the fabric to mildew. 
Several effective treatments have already 
been developed, some of which can easily 
be applied in the home. 


¢ 


TEXTILE TEACHING ENRICHED BY 
LOCAL MERCHANTS 
JESSIE CAPLIN 
University of Minnesota 


Any town with a high school large enough 
to include a home economics department 
is large enough to have merchants whose 
help can be an asset in teaching. Large 
stores have “educational directors” who are 
trained to teach all kinds of merchandise 
information to the personnel. These helps 
are also available to leaders of adult groups. 
In this connection, “merchants” is inter- 
preted to include dry cleaners and laundry- 
men as well as store people. 

The aim of such co-operation is to pro- 
vide: 


1. Primary merchandise information to supplement 
facts given in schoolroom or in textbooks. 
(This information should cover ready-to-wear 
articles as well as yardage; care as well as initial 
selection; style merchandise as well as staples; 
varying price lines; and for some groups, men’s 
clothing and home furnishings.) 

2. Co-operation in solving clothing problems. 
(This should include questions of color, line, and 
design as well as price, style, and quality.) 

3. Co-operation in connection with current oppor- 
tunities for vocational placement of students, 
with information about desirable preparation. 


Types of help which the merchant can 
give to leaders and groups include: 


1. Teachers and group leaders 

a. Information about new constructions and 
new finishes—what they can be expected to 
do; how satisfactory they are and for how 
long 

b. Specific illustrations of customer complaints 
and subsequent adjustments 

c. Discussion of advertising statements, labels, 
and specifications 

d. Trade literature and other dealer helps 





. Suggestions for shopping etiquette 
. Discussion of irregulars and seconds 
. Discussion of trade names and their value 
. Comparison of style merchandise and staple 
merchandise in different price ranges, with 
explanation of what is gained by paying more 
and what is lost by paying less. (Can you 
ever get more than you pay for?) 
i. Visits with salesmen and demonstrators 
j. Arrangements to visit manufacturing and 
finishing plants as well as “cutters up” 
(Introductions to officials of such establish- 
ments are a great help.) 
2. Class groups 
a. Visits to store or plant (The group should 
be prepared for these trips if they are to see 
the most and benefit the most.) 
b. Loan of merchandise or talks by representa- 
tives at the school 


So so 


Co-operation with a merchant has al- 
ways seemed to result in better understand- 
ing and greater satisfaction all around; it 
has often led to more sales. There should 
be free discussion as to the stand which 
both sides take in current problems—as to 
what each can do to help the other. 

Among the things that the merchant 
gains by co-operating with home economics 
leaders are: 


1. Opportunity to present his problems and his 
merchandise or services to a leader or a pre- 
pared group 

2. Advance determination of what the groups 
need 

3. Testing of merchandise for fiber content, shrink- 
age, fastness of color, serviceability 

4. Information as to what government bureaus 
and educational agencies are doing 

5. A ready-made discussion group 


¢ 
ONE AND A MILLION 


OTTO F. EGE 
Cleveland School of Art 


The glassblower and the silversmith of 
Italy, the potter and the weaver in France, 
the ironworker and woodcarver in Ger- 
many, in the days before the Industrial 
Revolution, were always striving to pro- 
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duce objects in their respective crafts so 
dexterously and to make them so unique 
that it was practically impossible for their 
fellow workers to excel or even duplicate 
their efforts. Uniqueness in design and 
skill in execution were regarded as desirable 
ends in themselves. Today the industrial 
designer is concerned with another point 
of view. He attempts to create designs 
that can be reproduced by the machine, 
by the thousand or even hundred thousand, 
with the least possible human effort. 
Therefore, the same type of object made by 
hand and those made by the machine can- 
not be judged by the same standard. 
Also, our early training and environment 
may have formed our tastes so that if we 
are past middle age and fairly conservative 
we are prejudiced in favor of the craftsman’s 
products, while if we are of the younger 
generation we dislike the old-fashioned and 
search for the style of tomorrow, today. 

It is often said that ‘the machine can 
produce anything but art.” This is to 
misunderstand the very nature of the 
machine. A machine rightly understood 
and used is simply a more efficient instru- 
ment than a tool controlled by hand; 
the tool itself was never responsible for a 
work of art but rather the guiding impulse 
of the craftsman. It has been discovered 
more recently that the machine guided by 
an artist engineer can also produce objects 
that are works of art, although a different 
type of art. As one analyzes the approach 
of the craftsman to his problems and 
compares it with that of the industrial 
designer, one sees more clearly that one is 
neither better nor less artistic than the 
other but that they are fundamentally 
different. 

The craftsman reflected his age, just as 
the industrial designer reflects the time 
spirit of today. Our time spirit is deter- 
mined largely by science and the machine. 
Science is nearly always ahead of art. We 
have learned to make things work well; 
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it now behooves us to make things look 
well. The depression has taught the manu- 
facturer that “beauty is a new business 
tool,” and since that discovery America 
has done a remarkable “‘face-lifting” job, 
not only on automobiles but also on furni- 
ture, the icebox, the radio, and even our 
homes, city plans, and national highways. 
Let us also realize that, whether we like it 
or not, the new order is here to stay. 
This was shown by a recent survey of the 
preferences of college and high school 
students for conservative or modern furni- 
ture; 50 per cent of college and 85 per cent 
of high school students said they would 
furnish a home in a modern manner if they 
were in a position to do so today. 


¢ 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR FAMILY 
LIFE EDUCATION 


ADELAIDE ANNE ASCHMANN 
University of Oklahoma 


Steps taken by various home economics 
groups and individuals in working out an 
integrated program for family life educa- 
tion were informally discussed at a meeting 
of the child development and parent edu- 
cation department. Taking part were Dr. 
Grace Langdon, W.P.A.; Mrs. Emma L. 
Bond, F.S.A.; Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, 
U. S. Extension Service; Dr. Marietta 
Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion; Dr. Ruth Lindquist, Kansas State 
College; and Dr. Ethel B. Waring, Cornell 
University. 

Questionnaires returned by state super- 
visors of the W.P.A. showed that W.P.A. 
supervisors and teachers were making at 
least some contacts with such home econo- 
mists as those in the Extension Service, the 
home economics departments of high 
schools, colleges, and universities, and other 
government and commercial organizations. 
Valuable assistance was received from vari- 
ous agencies in the provision of equipment 
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and training facilities for projects, in plan- 
ning training courses and carrying out 
training plans, in opening classes to W.P.A. 
teachers, and in outlining and editing ma- 
terial to be used. The meetings between 
W.P.A. supervisors and extension workers 
and the exchange of conferences with other 
home economics groups have been steps 
forward; but as Dr. Langdon concluded, 
“‘We have only barely scratched the surface 
for working out an integrated program.” 

The great needs of economically depressed 
people were realized, and it was brought 
out that more adjustments could be made 
among these groups if there were more 
parent and adult education. Co-operative 
program planning by county supervisors 
of the F.S.A. and home demonstration 
agents was discussed. 

The experimental centers for family life 
education programs that have been set 
up are recognizing the fact that in any 
program planning goals must be defined at 
the outset, so that we know where we are 
going. And then only with a united 
planning, a united administration, and 
good community endeavor can there be a 
good family life program. 

Commercial agencies rely on home eco- 
nomics groups to help determine the needs 
of the people they are striving to serve. 
Helpful suggestions from various groups 
may make the printed material distributed 
by commercial companies better fitted to 
the needs of the people. An illustration 
of this is the co-operation between the 
Merrill-Palmer School and the Evaporated 
Milk Association, which led to the publi- 
cation of two helpful and widely circulated 
pamphlets on feeding young children in 
the home. 

A progress report on ways of relating the 
teaching of home management to child 
development was given. Letters from 
teachers of both subjects indicated a con- 
sensus of opinion that there was no oppor- 
tunity for relating the two subjects in the 
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courses as now set up in most school 
curriculums. Too much specialization in 
individual courses with little thought of 
integration between allied courses seemed 
evident. 

The need for breaking down barriers be- 
tween departments when co-operative re- 
search is done was discussed by Dr. Waring, 
who said, “If you want to do co-operative 
research, you have to do it as the other 
partner wants you to.” Departments co- 
operating together can utilize the experi- 
ences of students in related fields. Co- 
operation is desirable not only between 
departments in a school but with service 
agencies outside the school. 

Contributions were made by members of 
the audience to the discussion of the 
need “to implement integration” and a 
methodology for getting information. At 
the close of the meeting this problem was 
left with the group, “How can we get a 
type of co-operative action that will aim 
at the total problem—local, state, and 
national?” 


¢ 
TEACHING CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


WILLIAM G. CARR 
Educational Policies Commission 


Changing world conditions create an 
urgent need for increasing the effective- 
ness with which American schools develop 
in young people an intelligent and active 
loyalty to democracy. The Educational 
Policies Commission, in attempting to 
meet this need, has centered its work on the 
relation of education to various aspects of 
American life. The Commission has pre- 
pared and published four major statements 
in this field: The Unique Function of Edu- 
cation, The Structure and Administration of 
Education, The Purposes of Education, and 
Education and Economic Well-Being. 

Within the framework of these publica- 
tions, a program for civic education has 
been developed. The program began last 
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September, when a staff of six persons 
began field studies in 90 selected secondary 
schools located in 27 states. The report 
of this study has been approved by the 
Commission and will be available in August 
under the title ““A Case-Book of Education 
for Citizenship.” 

The Commission proposes to follow up 
this report with a series of regional confer- 
ences which will carry to teachers, school 
officials, and the general public in every 
part of the country an informed enthusiasm 
for the teaching of effective citizenship. 

Certain parts of the forthcoming report 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Citizenship education requires of us all a 
better understanding of the philosophy and the 
psychology of the democratic process. We should 
enlist the interest of the public, not merely in 
providing funds for the schools but in understand- 
ing what the efforts of the schools mean to the 
preservation and improvement of our democratic 
society. 

2. We should check the claims for every par- 
ticular item of subject matter against the purposes 
of education which we endorse. We should 
promptly eliminate all subject matter which does 
not contribute in a marked and effective way to 
these purposes. 

3. There should be developed a program of gen- 
eral secondary education in which citizenship will be 
one of the major items and which is suitable for 
study by 80 or 90 per cent of all American youth of 
secondary school age. 

4. We should use every possible method to 
persuade teachers and the public to place the edu- 
cational welfare of children and of the nation 
above departmental loyalties to special fields of 
scholarship. 

5. We should free the schools from artificial 
and partisan controls, particularly with reference 
to the selection of the teacher personnel and the 
selection and arrangement of the course of study. 
The schools do not ask a position of irresponsibil- 
ity; they do ask that they be responsible to the 
public as a whole and not to particular political 
and pressure groups. 

6. Teachers and other school workers should be 
encouraged to deal frankly and fairly with contro- 
versial issues of current importance, partly to 
help children reach decisions on the issues and 
partly to give children practice in dealing with 
debatable questions. Skill in this field is essential 
to the democratic process. 
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7. We should provide enough teachers to do the 
job well; we should pay them enough to keep their 
services and to enable them to achieve economic 
security; and we should encourage and expect them 
to participate in the normal activities of other adult 
citizens. We should organize the school system in 
such a way as to make the most effective use of 
all its personnel. Ordinarily this will mean a 
much wider participation by all members of the 
teaching profession in the determination of educa- 
tional policy than is the case at present. 

8. We should keep the control of civic educa- 
tion in the school squarely under the authority 
of the school board and its staff. 

9. We should throw the entire weight of the 
school system and of the teaching profession 
against any and all community influences which 
are harmful to good citizenship. 

10. We should give careful consideration to the 
possibility of lowering the voting age. Young 
people should begin at an earlier age to assume 
some of the activities of adult citizenship. We 
should provide channels for the activity of young 
people in the life of the community. 

11. We should so arrange and administer student 
organizations that they will provide practice in the 
best and finest type of citizenship activity. We 
should never be satisfied with student organiza- 
tions which provide practice in indifferent or harm- 
ful types of civic activity. 


e 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE SEC- 
ONDARY LEVEL LOOKS TO 
THE FUTURE 


IVOL SPAFFORD 
University of Minnesota 


Home economics has always been a dy- 
namic field, changing with changing condi- 
tions and changing needs. In its concern 
for family relationships and the developing 
of a functional program of education, it 
has been a forerunner of some of the most 
significant changes taking place at the 
secondary level today. The situation 
home economics faces, however, is more 
complicated than the one in which it won 
its present position. We live in a different 
kind of educational and social world. 
The problems are more serious and more 
challenging because of the mortal conflict 
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between different social philosophies and 
different concepts of human values to con- 
trol the destinies of men. 

People behave as they do because of the 
impact of a particular culture upon basic 
human needs. Their behavior as _indi- 
viduals, home members and homemakers, 
citizens, gainfully employed workers, is 
learned, and learned partly at least in our 
classrooms. We may well ask ourselves to 
what extent we are satisfied with the values 
our students cherish, the standards they 
set, the responsibilities they accept in their 
various relationships. 

The primary purpose of education should 
be to foster the continuous growth of de- 
velopment of the individual in all his rela- 
tionships with a view to achieving the 
democratic way of life. Fundamental to 
the development of a rich and broad pro- 
gram of home economics, and of education, 
then, is a consideration of the basic tenets 
of democracy and their meaning for us. 
Accompanying this should be a considera- 
tion of human needs in a democratic 
society. 

Home economics instruction should have 
as its general objectives to guide, help, 
assist the individual in determining the 
values most worth working for in immediate 
personal and home living; in achieving a 
wholesome personality and in working out 
satisfying personal and social relationships; 
in discovering his needs, interests, capaci- 
ties, as they relate to home-life activities; 
in using individual and family resources 
for the attainment of the values set up as 
most worth while in life; and in preparing 
for a vocation when a vocational interest 
has been found within the field. Its unique 
values lie in its concern for home and 
family life as the core of its educational 
program, the unifying of instruction from 
many areas around home-life activities, 
the personalizing of instruction, and its 
emphasis on acquiring the techniques of 
living, whether these be of human rela- 
tionships or the material aspects of life. 
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Home economics should be made avail- 
able to all who need it, boys and girls at 
every level. Maturing and wider experi- 
encing constantly bring new needs. It has 
a contribution to make to personality 
development; home-life education; social- 
civic orientation; vocational guidance, ori- 
entation, and preparation. It should be a 
part of the core curriculum and offered as a 
special subject, both as a well-rounded 
course and as courses dealing with single 
aspects according to student needs and 
interests. 

Home economists have the responsibility 
for promoting home-life education through- 
out the school, for enlisting administrators, 
counselors, and teachers in other fields in 
developing such education. They have 
also the responsibility for integrating the 
teaching given in many fields into a well- 
rounded whole so that students see the in- 
terrelationships of their learning in its 
deeper significance. Their third responsi- 
bility lies in providing the specific learning 
experiences which home economics can 
best give both as a field and in a particular 
situation. To occupy such a place entails 
a broadening of training, a concern for 
education as a whole, and an objectivity 
which many of us do not possess. The 
end toward which home economics should 
work at the secondary level is growth in 
achieving a functioning philosophy of per- 
sonal and family living, a philosophy to be 
achieved only through rich and vital ex- 
periencing on the part of students. 


¢ 


HOME ECONOMISTS AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS FOR 
TENANTS 


MARY MAHER 
Lakeview Terrace Housing Project, Cleveland 


We have heard that the homes of a na- 
tion indicate the level of its civilization; 
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that a home occupies an important place 
as an educational institution; and that the 
government looks at home economics as a 
foundation in American education and has 
faith in the contribution it can make in 
bettering home and family life. 

Helping to make better housing available 
to families of low income and to plan the 
housing so that the families selected to 
occupy them may share in the joys of fuller 
living, is a splendid contribution to a 
program that has just begun, but one which 
should follow through until every family in 
these United States has a dwelling that, 
with your help, may be made into a home. 

You recognize that the basis of good 
mental hygiene should be laid in childhood 
to help children build a good foundation 
and to assist them early in overcoming 
poor mental health and undesirable per- 
sonality traits. The nursery school of a 
housing estate is an ideal place in which to 
help children build that good foundation. 
Dr. Richard A. Bolt, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee studying the needs of 
“Children in a Democracy” and director of 
the Cleveland Child Health Association, 
will tell you about one of these nursery 
schools and will show pictures of the Lake- 
view Terrace Nursery School in Cleveland. 

It is interesting to note what has been 
done to improve the standard of home- 
making in public housing in Cleveland. 
The friendly rent collector who follows the 
Octavia Hill system of management is 
employed in a number of estates. To fill 
this position, a woman is chosen who is 
qualified by training and experience to 
guide the family, upon whom she calls 
each week, in making its adjustments to 
life in a new community. The visiting 
housekeeper is a member of an organization 
that is called on to come into the homes of 
other estates and teach the housewife how 
to cope with her housekeeping problems. 
The Department of Public Health, through 
its visiting nurses, teaches the family in the 
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home how to prevent the spread of disease 
and how to care for the patient. The 
schools of adult education have provided 
instructors for many study groups, the 
classes meeting at the community centers. 

It has been estimated that from one-half 
to two-thirds of the city children in the 
United States are in homes where income is 
too low to purchase for the whole family 
the items on a maintenance budget. Also, 
that the families in the lowest third income 
bracket have only $16 a person a year for 
clothing. 

The families selected to occupy the dwell- 
ings in public housing projects are only a 
small number of that third of our nation 
who are ill-housed. They will need help 
and inspiration in their homemaking—all 
that can be made available for them. 
Their needs will not be restricted to what 
their budget can provide—social and eco- 
nomic conditions change, but human nature 
continues pretty much the same. After 
adequate shelter and food is provided, the 
family is confronted with its needs for cloth- 
ing, recreation, and the urge to acquire 
knowledge and to make its surroundings 
more attractive. What will the average 
family on these public housing estates 
have to help satisfy these needs? Their 
natural talents and more leisure time in 
which to develop them than they have 
ever had before. 

May we hope that with the contribution 
the home economists can make to the hous- 
ing program they will not cease their efforts 
until there is not one family in these United 
States ill-housed; nor until there is made 
available for every family whatever help 
and inspiration it may need on its venture 
into the realm of better homemaking, good 
housekeeping, and fuller living; nor until 
the homes of all our people are an accept- 
able indication of the level of our civili- 
zation. 
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BUILDING BETTER FOUNDATIONS 
FOR HOME DEMONSTRA- 
TION WORK 


ROSALIND M. JEWETT 


Extension Service, State College, 
Pennsylvania 


“Building Better Foundations for Home 
Demonstration Work” is a fitting title for 
a report on types of curriculums most ef- 
fective and desirable for home economics 
extension workers, for it recognizes that 
the work of the home demonstration agent 
is the foundation on which the extension 
program in home economics is built. It 
was because of this recognition that the 
committee on instruction of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties undertook numerous and compre- 
hensive surveys and studies, of which the 
high lights are here given. 

A real appreciation of the objectives of 
extension work, the scope and content 
of the program, the activities in which the 
agent engages, and the people with whom 
she works, are shown by the fact that deans 
of home economics, national and state 
leaders, and, most important, home demon- 
stration agents themselves concur as to 
what courses are most helpful. 

Subjects suggested by the agents for 
inclusion in the special summer extension 
schools are: extension organization, eco- 
nomics, technical home economics, sociol- 
ogy, education, philosophy, psychology, 
English, business administration, public 
speaking, and journalism—a list which 
provides definite suggestions for college 
training for prospective workers. 

But the determining factor for success in 
the extension field is the home demonstra- 
tion agent herself; what she is as a person 
is more important than what she says. 
She must have a capacity for growth, a 
definite philosophy of life, a sympathetic 
appreciation of and genuine liking for rural 
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people, and a strong conviction of the val- 
ues to be found in rural home life. 


¢ 


SABBATIC LEAVE FOR EXTENSION 
WORKERS 


EUNICE HEYWOOD 


Home Demonstration Agent-at-Large, 
Ithaca, New York 


The Extension Service with its long hours 
and varied responsibilities makes unusual 
demands on its workers. With only a 
month’s vacation, in some states only two 
weeks, and with many evening meetings, 
there is no time on the job for serious study 
and often not even time enough to keep in 
touch with the latest reports from research 
centers, both of which are absolutely neces- 
sary if the service is to remain the vital 
educational organization it is today. 

The only answer to the problem is the 
granting of sabbatic leave for study and 
travel whereby the worker may gain new 
knowledge in subject matter and educa- 
tional methods and a fresh perspective of 
the Extension Service in relation to the 
whole field of adult education. The states 
that now grant such leave are eloquent in 
their praise of the advantages which result 
to the service. Workers return to the 
job physically rested, mentally refreshed, 
and eager to share their recent training 
and experience with the rural people who 
look to them for leadership. 

It is especially important for the home 
economics extension worker to study fre- 
quently, since she is often cut off from the 
stimulation of contact with a college per- 
sonnel which the classroom teacher enjoys 
and at the same time is working with 
women who are faced with the very prac- 
tical problem of maintaining homes in a 
rapidly changing and complex civilization. 
In order to meet the challenge of this 
type of work, the educator needs the rejuve- 
nation that comes from study and travel. 
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HOW CLEVELAND HOMEMAKERS 
TRAIN FOR AND TEACH NU- 
TRITION TO NEIGHBORHOOD 

GROUPS 


ADELAIDE L. VAN DUZER 
Chairman, Homemaking Group, Cleveland 


It has long been recognized by home 
economists that well-trained and quali- 
fied people are needed to serve as volunteer 
teachers of nutrition in health and welfare 
agencies, but where to find them is quite 
another question. 

During the last two years the homemak- 
ers in the Cleveland Home Economics Asso- 
ciation have been fortunate in having an 
opportunity offered them to act as such 
volunteers with interest and profit to 
themselves as well as to the community. 

At the opening meeting in the fall of 
1938, Mrs. Alice Smith, nutritionist of the 
Cleveland Health Council, spoke of the 
value of trained helpers in teaching nutri- 
tion to neighborhood groups and offered a 
brief refresher course to bring those who 
would like to serve as volunteers up to 
date on their nutrition information. This 
met with immediate response from eight 
people; and this year the number was in- 
creased to twenty. 

Homemakers trained in home economics 
are peculiarly suited to this type of work. 
This group is composed mainly of young 
married women who have been putting 
their training to use in their own homes for 
some years. One seldom finds volunteer 
workers who are as well grounded in the 
subject to be taught who have also had 
experience in teaching it and its practical 
application, and who have enough interest 
in their city and its plans to give their serv- 
ices tothe community. These homemakers 
say they have found the work enlightening 
from the social point of view and agree 
that it has given them new zest for their 
chosen subject of home economics. 
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RECENT FOOD RESEARCH 


IRENE SANBORN HALL 
Western Reserve University 


Recent investigations of significance to 
institution administrators concern the vita- 
mins, the use of whey products, the influ- 
ence of sunlight on flavor and ascorbic 
acid content of milk, the increasing use of 
homogenized milk and the application of 
homogenization to foods in general, the 
importance of beans such as the soybean 
and pinto bean in our diets and the related 
use of soybean flour as an emulsifier in 
salad dressing, the use of antioxidants in 
fats to prevent rancidity, and the processes 
related to ‘“‘tenderization” of meats. To be 
especially noted among the vitamin studies 
are those of Arnold and Elvehjem with 
meats; Todhunter and Fincke with frozen 
peas; Wheeler, Tressler, and King with 
ascorbic acid determinations in green vege- 
tables; Swanson, Stevenson, and Nelson 
with tomatoes; and Lantz with riboflavin 
and Bs content of pinto beans. The ad- 
ministration and effectiveness of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1939 
are also of interest to home economists 
concerned with quantity catering. 


t 
TRAINING FOR THE JOB 


EVA WINGERT 
Jane Addams Schools, Cleveland 


Should every woman, if she is to remain 
normal and get the most out of life, have 
a vocation, an avocation, and a hobby? 
This question is in the minds of so many 
educators and business people that it is 
only fair to attempt to answer it. It was 
in self-defense that I first got started in this 
work of trying to help young girls adjust 
themselves to their environment and suc- 
ceed where they are with what they have. 

“Finding your place in life’ or the “how 
to live” phase of training means training 
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for successful living. This is not alone the 
school’s responsibility, but the school must 
assume the leadership. 

The entrance of young girls and women 
into industry has offered new fields to 
challenge education. 

Incorporated in Cleveland’s public school 
system sixteen years ago, the Jane Addams 
Vocational High School for Girls responded 
to industry’s call for trained women work- 
ers to take their places in the foremost 
trades of the community. 

Before attempting to organize the school, 
a very thorough industrial survey was 
made of the city to learn what occupations 
were available for trained employees and 
also to gain the interest of employers. 

The survey showed that physical require- 
ments varied in different occupations. In 
cafeterias, counter girls should be tall and 
preferably slender, while in the tearooms 
and restaurants the employers are perhaps 
more particular as to general good looks and 
personality. There are employers who re- 
fuse to employ waitresses who wear glasses; 
some prefer blonds and others want 
brunettes. 

Some of the physical requirements such 
as height, finger dexterity, and intelligence 
are very essential to satisfactory work, 
while many are simply the whims of the 
employers, developed by customers’ de- 
mands and suggestions. However, if a 
school is placing girls in the occupations for 
which they are trained, it must comply with 
these whims. 

At the Jane Addams School the girl ma- 
joring in foods spends her first year learn- 
ing the fundamentals of cooking. There- 
after, she spends her time in the bake 
shop, the cafeteria, and the tearoom until 
she is permanently placed on a job. 

The bake shop requires speed and ac- 
curacy, for here are turned out every day 
all the cakes, pies, and rolls used in the 
students’ cafeteria and in the tearoom. 
The cafeteria, too, is run entirely by 
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students, who learn commercial standards 
through the preparation and steam-table 
service of foods for the 1,200 girls who 
eat at the school each noon. In the tea- 
room, where the faculty and many guests are 
served daily, the girls receive actual res- 
taurant training in quantity food prepara- 
tion and prompt service. 

Many of the girls are placed in part- 
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time positions, continuing their schooling 
as they work. Such pre-employment i 
foods gives the girls an opportunity to 
serve in homes, clubs, and tearooms. 

Presentation of facts and information to 
the high school students is necessary, and 
we have found that the “visual” method, 
aided by the very popular moving pictures, 
is very effective. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


In a sense, the cream of the news from 
the 33d annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association was skimmed 
for JOURNAL readers in a September edi- 
torial. Nevertheless, for the sake of a full 
record here, it seems worth while to repeat 

few facts and add a few others. 

The registration at Cleveland was the 

gest yet, though the Pittsburgh figures 

were only 58 behind—2,182 in 1938 as 
against 2,240 in 1940. The proportion of 
student club members among the regis- 
trants was smaller in Cleveland. 

The weather was varied, but on the whole 
more merciful than should be expected by 
an organization that insists on meeting 
toward the end of June. The first day or 
two was muggy and disagreeable, and there 
were occasional showers throughout the 
week, but these obligingly held off at the 
.aost critical moments, such as Monday 
afternoon when our local hostesses had 
arranged a delightful reception in the beau- 
tiful Western Reserve Historical Museum, 
and Wednesday evening when a thousand 
or more people enjoyed a boat ride, sunset, 
and supper on Lake Erie. 

Each year our hostesses seem to raise the 
standard for efficiency in arrangements, and 
this year was no exception. As everybody 
said, the machinery moved so smoothly 
you hardly realized it was there. The 
Hotel Statler and the other hotels and 
restaurants and clubs that took care of us of 
course deserve part of the credit for this, 
but in any case, the combination worked 
finely. For example, the special meals: 
Florence La Ganke Harris was in charge of 
these, and as soon as she knew what group 


was to meet where, she consulted with the 
maitre d’hétel, so that the menus were not 
only good but distinctive and interesting 
as well. 


7 
MEETINGS, GENERAL AND SPECIAL 


At the public meeting on Monday eve- 
ning the Association was formally wel- 
comed by Charles Lake, superintendent of 
schools in Cleveland, and on this occasion 
Mrs. Bond gave the president’s address 
(see page 509). This was also the occasion 
for the Association to confer on Dr. H. C. 
Sherman the Borden award for research 
into the value of milk in the human diet, 
as was reported more at length on page 35 
of the September Bulletin. The principal 
address of the evening was the one by the 
Honorable T. V. Smith, congressman-at- 
large from Illinois, professor of philosophy 
at the University of Chicago, and a na- 
tionally known radio speaker. A shortened 
version of his witty and yet thoughtful 
address will be found on page 513; and those 
who read it, like those who heard it, will 
probably be stimulated by his analysis of 
one cause for social unrest and the role of 
the politician in reconciling opposing 
interests. 

The other general meeting came on 
Tuesday evening. It was a symposium, 
arranged by Elizabeth Dyer, on the subject 
“The Family and Social Change.” Par- 
ticipants were: Carl Rogers, Leyton E. 
Carter, Clarence H. Schettler, and Viva 
Boothe, with Edna P. Amidon to sum- 
marize the general findings (page 526). 

It is hopeless to try to give any idea of 
the wealth of material presented and the 
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vigor of the discussions held in the scores of 
other meetings, large and small. As usual, 
all speakers had been asked in advance to 
provide abstracts of their papers for pub- 
lication in the JouRNAL, and those turned 
in will be found on pages 534 to 552, except 
in the case of papers held for later publica- 
tion. Arrangements for making available 
the full text of others are described in the 
front advertising section, page 8. 


$ 


NEW MEMBERSHIP 
REQUIREMENTS 


The most important piece of Association 
business transacted at Cleveland was, of 
course, the adoption of a revised constitu- 
tion and by-laws according to which mem- 
bership in the American Home Economics 
Association will from now on be open only 
to college graduates in home economics or 
closely related subjects. Also, national 
dues will be increased to $3 (plus whatever 
dues may be set by state associations) and 
will include the JouRNAL or Home Eco- 
Nomics. As was explained in both the 
JourNAL and the Bulletin for September, 
any member in good and regular standing 
at the time of the change may continue 
as a member regardless of the new require- 
ments. Also, a so-called junior member- 
ship with $1 national dues is provided for 
those who prefer not to pay for the 
JouRNAL, but no one may hold such mem- 
bership for more than three years. 

The executive committee will work out 
procedures for putting the new plan into 
effect, and a national credentials committee 
will be appointed to handle general ques- 
tions of qualifications and to act as a sort 
of court of appeals in doubtful cases. 
Similar credentials committees will be ap- 
pointed by the state associations to con- 
sider applications. The Washington office 


has sent the state associations suggestions 
and a new application form. 
Members who had already paid for 
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JouRNAL subscriptions before the new pro- 
vision went into effect will be reimbursed 
according to the proportion of their sub- 
scription canceled by the new arrangement. 

All this will, of course, lead to some con- 
fusion; but it is hoped that by prompt and 
careful planning the bother will not last. 


$ 
INTERNATIONAL FELLOWS 


A pleasant little interruption was made 
in the work of the business session by the 
informal presentation of three foreigners. 
One of these was Dr. Elizabeth Gregory, a 
past president of the New Zealand Home 
Science Alumnae Association. The other 
two were the Association’s 1939-40 inter- 
national fellows. 

Sophie Wakim of Syria had just finished 
her second year of study at Ohio University 
in Athens and will be at the University 
of Nebraska next year, though not as an 
A.H.E.A. fellow. She had her first home 
economics training under Miss Teagarden 
at the Sidon Girls’ School and, when Miss 
Teagarden left, succeeded her as head of 
the home economics work there. On her 
return she will undoubtedly find herself in 
a position of influence to develop home- 
making education in her country, and if her 
combination of intelligence, earnestness, 
graciousness, and fun is as effective in Syria 
as it was at Cleveland, especially among the 
student club girls, there will be little doubt 
as to her success. 

Benedicta Gongalves of Rio de Janeiro, 
the other international fellow, is a much 
younger girl, but her year at Purdue was a 
successful one from the standpoint of both 
studies and social contacts, and she went 
back to Rio determined to return to this 
country for more home economics study. 

For 1940-41 the Association is able to 
grant more fellowships than ever before. 
Donations from student clubs will provide 
for two. Both of the Omicron Nu fellow- 
ships made available last year will be 
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granted this year because one of the fellows 
appointed last year could not be released 
from her public health work in South 
Africa, and so the money held over until 
this year. Also held over was a special 
gift for a Latin-American fellowship which 
came in too late to be awarded for 1939-40. 
Late in June came word that the United 
Christian Missionary Society had voted 
$250 for an A.H.E.A. fellowship, provided 
a suitable candidate and place of study 
could be found. Besides these six, the 
international committee was also asked to 
select a candidate for a home economics 
fellowship established by the University 
of Puerto Rico. 

Fortunately Dr. Dye, the chairman of 
the international committee, had done an 
excellent job in lining up colleges which 
would co-operate with the committee by 
agreeing to receive a fellow and providing 
$250 toward her expenses. In fact the 
committee was embarrassed because it had 
more offers than it could take advantage of. 

It is also embarrassed because in assign- 
ing a fellow it has to give first consideration 
to the question of which institution will 
best meet her needs, rather than to which 
one would like best to have her. In a 
sense, it would seem more gracious to let 
co-operating institutions choose their fel- 
lows, but obviously that would sometimes 
not be to the best interests of the young 
women or of their later work. 

It seemed the irony of fate that so many 
grants should be available this year when 
the world situation makes it impossible 
for many desirable candidates to get here. 
As a result, the committee was obliged to 
confine its selections to applicants from the 
Orient and Latin America. Four of the 
seven fellowships have been granted to 
Chinese students, two of them already in 
this country. These are: Mrs. Florence 
Pen Ho, who will continue her studies at 
Iowa State College; Suen-i Wu, who has 
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been at Oregon State College for the past 
year, is a Ginling graduate, and will divide 
her time between the Merrill-Palmer School 
and Cornell to prepare herself for rural 
betterment work in China; Lillian Chow of 
Canton, who has already been studying for 
several years in the United States; and 
Ruth Mo, a teacher of home economics in 
middle and teacher-training schools of 
Canton, who will be at Kansas State College. 
One of the three Latin-American fellows is 
Leonor Giussani, who has been working 
with undernourished children in a school 
health clinic in Buenos Aires and who is to 
study at the University of Texas. Another 
is Elsa Sifuentes, graduate of the high 
school in Lima, who spent last year study- 
ing home economics at Russell Sage College 
on a fellowship from another source. The 
third is Nellie Echeverria-Elizondo, a teacher 
in Costa Rica, who has the honor of being 
the first home economics fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 


$ 


OTHER MEETINGS 


Besides the A. H. E. A. two other organi- 
zations held meetings in the early summer 
about which home economists will want to 
hear: The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation and the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Both of these will be reported in 
the November Journal. Meanwhile we 
pass on the pleasant news that Clara Lee 
Cone of Atlanta was elected chairman of 
the N. E. A. department. 

Next month we hope also to have more 
to tell about the home economics meetings 
planned in connection with the American 
Vocational Association convention in San 
Francisco, December 16, 17, and 18. We 
understand that a three-day meeting of 
state directors of vocational education will 
precede the convention. 
































RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division on June 27 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN Foops 


Cake batter viscosity as related to batter 
structure, O. D. Corts and G. L. 
SUNDERLIN, Purdue University. 

With the same proportions of ingredients 
and with conditions controlled as closely as 
possible, the viscosity of cake batters may vary 
from a thin, fluid batter to a thick, fluffy 
one. In an attempt to find a relation between 
variations in cake batter viscosity and batter 
structure, 175 batters were mixed according to 
35 methods. The viscosity was measured by 
the MacMichael viscosimeter. The fat dis- 
tribution was observed by microscopical 
examination of the batters containing fat- 
soluble yellow A.B. dye and by other meas- 
ures designed to show the type of emulsion. 
High resistance to the passage of an electric 
current was assumed to be indicative of a 
water-in-oil type of emulsion and low resistance 
to indicate an emulsion of the oil-in-water 
type. The solution of water-soluble safranine, 
when sprinkled on the batter, was another in- 
dication of water as the continuous phase in 
the batter, while solution of fat-soluble scarlet 
R was assumed to show fat as the continuous 
phase. 

It was found that a low viscosity in the bat- 
ter was usually accompanied by low resistance, 
by dissolution of safranine rather than scarlet 
R, and by the presence of globules and lakes 
of fat as seen under magnification. These were 
indications of an oil-in-water emulsion. In the 
batters of higher viscosities, the resistances 
were higher and other indices of a water-in-oil 
emulsion were evident. 

There was found to be a substantial correla- 
tion between high viscosity in the batter and 
the water-in-oil type of emulsion as indicated 
by resistance, dye dissolution, and microscopic 
examination; low viscosity was associated with 
oil-in-water emulsions. For example, the 
correlation between viscosity and resistance 
gave the highly significant R value of 0.720. 


Thus, when the proportions of the ingredients 
were constant, the viscosities of cake batters 
varied with the type of emulsion. 

The sugar in the batters was, for the most 
part, dissolved. 

Microscopic examination showed many small 
gas bubbles grouped in clusters in the batters 
of high viscosity. There were fewer, larger, 
less uniform gas bubbles scattered irregularly 
throughout the batters of low viscosity. 


The comparative shortening value of some 
commercial fats, F. B. Kixc, L. A. Ro tr, 
and F. Benepict, U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

Eleven fats, including refined steam-rendered 
lard, leaf lard, hydrogenated lard, oleostearin 
cottonseed oil compound, three hydrogenated 
vegetable oils, two samples of butter and the 
butter oil prepared from one of them, and two 
oleomargarines (one made from animal fat 
and one from vegetable oils) were compared 
for shortening value in pastries. The pastries 
were mixed at 18°, 22°, and 26.5°C. by a 
formula containing 41 per cent of fat and ad- 
justed for butters and oleomargarines. 

In using the breaking strength of the pastries 
as a measure of the shortening power of the 
fat, a significant difference was found at each 
temperature. The shortening power of some 
of the fats was much more affected by tempera- 
ture changes than that of others. Two of the 
hydrogenated vegetable oils and the steam- 
rendered lard were good shortening agents at 
each temperature employed. Butter changed 
from a poor shortening at 18°C. to a good 
one at 22° and 26.5°C. Pastries made from 
oleomargarines had high breaking strengths 
at each temperature. 

There was no relationship between the break- 
ing strengths of the pastries and the iodine 
numbers, congealing points, or melting points 
of the fats. A measurement termed con- 
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sistency (the penetration of the weighted 
aluminum cone of the penetrometer into the 
fat) was taken on the fats in the undisturbed 
state and after definite amounts of manipula- 
tion. There was a close correlation between 
the consistency of the disturbed fats and the 
breaking strengths of the pastries. 


Rate of penetration of heat during the cook- 
ing of meats, S. WooprurF and H. Ktaas, 
University of Illinois. 

Scraped lean tissues of beef, lamb, and pork 
were heated at slow speed, and their rate of 
rise in temperature was compared with that 
of connective and fatty tissues of the same 
meats. The temperature of the lean rose most 
rapidly of the three and remained from 2° to 
5°C. ahead of that of connective tissue. Rise 
in temperature of the fat was the slowest of 
the three until after melting, when it became 
coincidental with that of lean. A six-point 
automatically recording electrothermocouple 
was used to show effect on temperature rise to 
be noted when either kind of tissue predomi- 
nated at the thermometer site in meat cookery 
experiments. In a second part of the study, 
even slight differences in location of thermo- 
couples in beef and pork rib roasts accounted 
for temperature variations which might ex- 
plain irregularities in degree of “doneness.” 

Cured hams from three meat packers were 
baked by methods recommended on the wrap- 
pers to show whether temperatures attained 
admitted a possibility of survival of Trichinella 
spiralis. The three methods differed some- 
what, though all permitted the temperature to 
go safely beyond 58.3°C. (137°F.), which the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry says will 
destroy the organism. A public health ques- 
tion arises if thoroughness of cooking is slighted 
by the purchaser, an easy possibility because 
modern processed hams are tender whether 
cooked little or much. Hams were also cooked 
by methods used in the Cooperative Meat In- 
vestigations. Continuous temperature re- 
cordings on all methods were put in graphic 
form. 


The effect of an extremely low oven tempera- 
ture on tenderness of meat, S. Cover, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Twelve pairs of bottom-round roasts con- 
taining a large amount of coarse connective 
tissue were cooked well-done, in ventilated 
ovens regulated at 80° and 125°C., and with- 
out adding water or a lid to the cooking utensil. 

The roasts cooked at 80°C. required about 
30 hours to become well-done, an average of 
about 23 hours longer than their pair-mates. 
The results from the paired-eating method 
showed 99 per cent of the judgments in favor 
of the more slowly cooked roasts. This value 
is highly significant (Chi-square 181). The 
connective tissue in the roasts cooked for about 
30 hours at 80°C. appeared to be completely 
changed from its hard, tough state to a moist, 
viscous mass which was without resistance 
to either the knife or the teeth. In the pair- 
mates cooked at 125°C., the pieces of connec- 
tive tissue, although softened considerably, 
had not disintegrated; these pieces were not 
easily masticated, and the judges referred to 
them as sinew-like. 

Using an oven temperature as low as 80°C., 
bottom-round roasts containing a large amount 
of connective tissue were made tender by us- 
ing a method of cooking popularly known as 
“dry heat,’”’ which has been supposed to be 
suitable for cuts with only a small amount of 
connective tissue. 


The nutritive value of the protein of roasted 
soy beans, H. Parsons, C. WALLIKER, C. 
GrRosHONG, and D. DunBar, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Roasted soybeans, which somewhat resem- 
ble peanuts, have gained considerable popu- 
larity as human food. One form of roasting, 
oven baking, improves the nutritive quality 
of the protein of the whole raw soybean to 
about the same extent as does boiling but 
less than short periods of autoclaving, which 
give maximum improvement. Ground soy- 
beans are little improved by baking, presum- 
ably because of the rapid loss of water. Be- 
cause oven-roasted soybeans are not highly 
palatable, those fried in deep fat were tested. 
When fried without previous treatment, they 
were very little improved in regard to protein; 
again, probably because of too low a water 
content for hydrolysis. If soaked or auto- 
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claved previous to frying, not only was their 
palatability improved but the nutritive quality 
of the protein approached that of the oven- 
roasted. 

The former satisfactory minimum of vitab 
was an insufficient supplement to the ration 
when the beans were fried, possibly because of 
increased destruction of B vitamins or because 
of a detrimental effect of the absorbed soy- 
bean oil. 

No support was found for the hypothesis 
that the improvement in nutritive value of 
soybeans on cooking is due to a destruction of 
a toxic material in the skins. The addition of 
a double portion of raw skins to a ration with 
autoclaved soybeans did not detract from their 
high nutritive value. 


The loss of calcium and phosphorus in freez- 
ing broccoli and during the cooking of frozen 
broccoli, V. M. Roserts, Oregon State 
College. 

Within the last few years there has been a 
rapid increase in the production and use of 
frosted vegetables. Prior to freezing, the 
blanching process necessary with vegetables 
may decrease the mineral content. The 
changes in cellular structure during freezing 
may also bring about a serious loss when the 
vegetable is cooked. This study was under- 
taken, therefore, to determine the loss of cal- 
cium and phosphorus in freezing and during 
the cooking of frozen broccoli. 

For this investigation Italian sprouting 
broccoli was used. Similar samples consisting 
of four-serving portions of 300 grams each 
were analyzed for calcium and phosphorus 
in the following states: raw, cooked, frozen, 
and frozen and cooked. The vegetables were 
frozen by a commercial quick-freezing process. 
The colorimetric method of Fiske and Sub- 
barow was used for phosphorus determinations 
and a modification of the McCrudden method 
for calcium. 

The results show that there is a greater loss 
of phosphorus than of calcium in the blanching 
process prior to freezing. The average loss 
was 7 per cent for calcium and 23 per cent for 
phosphorus. The cooking of broccoli after 


freezing resulted in a further loss of both 
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minerals. The total losses, however, were no 
greater for the cooked frozen broccoli than 
for the cooked fresh vegetable. Any loss of 
extractives resulting from cellular changes 
during freezing was balanced by the shorter 
time necessary for the cooking of the frozen 
vegetable. 


Factors which affect the vitamin C content of 
apples, M. J. Satorius, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

The purpose of the research was to study the 
factors which affect the vitamin C content of 
apples. These included: (1) the concentra- 
tion of vitamin C in the peel, (2) the size of the 
apple, (3) variety, (4) cold storage, and (5) 
cooking methods. 

Radial sections of the apples were analyzed 
by the Thornton’ modification of the in- 
dophenol titration method. 

For 16 varieties the vitamin C content of 
the peel was found to be about five times as 
concentrated as that of the flesh, although this 
varied with variety. 

In small apples the vitamin C content was 
not found to be more concentrated than in 
large ones, only one of 13 varieties, Stayman 
Winesap, showing a significantly negative 
correlation between size and vitamin C content. 

Variety was the most important factor, 
different varieties varying from 2 to 8 mg. of 
ascorbic acid per 100 gm. of apple. Albemarle 
Pippin was found to be highest, and Black 
Twig and Winter Banana also were good. 
Most varieties commonly used contained 
from 2 to 4 mg. per 100 gm. of apple. 

During cold storage, apples were found 
gradually to lose their vitamin C content; 
after 6 months’ storage about two-thirds of the 
vitamin was retained. 

Cooking destroyed most of the vitamin C of 
apples, only 13 per cent being retained during 
baking and 16 per cent during making apple- 
sauce. However, soaking apples before cook- 
ing in a 2} per cent salt solution at room tem- 
perature overnight increased the vitamin 
content of the sauce 5 times. 


1N. C. Thornton. Extraction and determina- 
tion of vitamin C in plant tissue. Contributions 
from Boyce Thompson Institute 9 (1938) pp. 273-281. 
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CURRENT RESEARCH IN NUTRITION 


A comparative study of the nutritional ade- 
quacy of the foods purchased by groups of 
college women on a limited and on a liberal 
food budget, P. Jackson and C. Scuuck, 
Purdue University. 

Two co-operative houses where the money 
allowance for food approached the minimum 
for an adequate diet and a sorority house where 
there was a more liberal food budget were 
studied. The inventory method was employed 
to obtain a record of the foods used by each 
group for a period of 12 weeks. The cost of 
the foods purchased in quantities and stored 
and daily costs were obtained. Nutritive 
values per person per day were calculated for 
all foods purchased, and these values were 
compared with accepted dietary standards. 
Food expenditures were analyzed to determine 
the percentages for the different food classes. 
These findings were compared with recom- 
mendations by Stiebeling for division of the 
food dollar for adequate diets on a limited 
and a moderate food budget, the classifications 
in which the actual per capita expenditures 
placed them. 

The amount of money spent by both the 
sorority and the co-operative groups for dairy 
products was low. This was reflected in a 
deficiency in the amount of calcium furnished 
by the foods purchased by the sorority group. 
The co-operative groups secured enough cal- 
cium even though a relatively small amount of 
money was expended for dairy products. This 
difference is explained by the fact that the co- 
operative groups included skim milk in the 
dairy products purchased, thus securing more 
calcium for the money spent. In general, 
the co-operative groups with a smaller ex- 
penditure of money purchased a more nearly 
adequate food supply than the sorority group 
where food expenditures were higher. 


A study of the effect on ascorbic acid excretion 
of diets increased in carbohydrate, fat, and 
protein, A. Bourqutn and I. Patrerson, 
Syracuse University. 

The indophenol titration method was used 
to measure the ascorbic acid excretion of two 
college women on four diets. These diets in- 





cluded a “normal” diet and diets in which 
carbohydrate, fat, and protein were increased. 
Each diet was adequate in all of the nutrients 
except when ascorbic acid was purposely with- 
held. On each diet ascorbic acid excretion 
was measured four times: (1) during a de- 
pletion or ascorbic-acid-free period of 6 to 9 
days; (2) during a saturation period where 
200 mg. of crystalline ascorbic acid were in- 
gested daily; (3) during another depletion 
period; (4) during a saturation period where 
200 mg. of ascorbic acid as orange juice were 
ingested daily. Following a supplementary 
depletion period, the urinary excretion on a 
daily intake of 200 mg. of ascorbic acid as 
raw green cabbage was measured. After 
several months each subject duplicated, with 
unusual exactness for a biological experiment, 
the level of ascorbic acid excretion of a cor- 
responding previous period. 

On the carbohydrate and fat diets there was 
no difference in the amounts of ascorbic acid 
required to saturate the subjects, but on the 
protein diet each subject required slightly 
more ascorbic acid to become saturated. 
For one subject the depletion level of the car- 
bohydrate, fat, and protein diets did not show 
a significant variation from the level on the 
normal diet. For the other subject, however, 
there was an increase in the depletion level of 
ascorbic acid excretion of 37 per cent for the 
fat diet and 43 per cent for the protein diet 
over the normal diet; there was no increase 
on the carbohydrate diet. 

Each subject appeared to become saturated 
in a shorter time and with slightly less ascorbic 
acid when it was in the crystalline form than 
with ascorbic acid as orange juice or cabbage. 

This study seems to indicate that for all 
practical purposes when the intake of ascorbic 
acid is liberal, the amount of carbohydrate, 
fat, and protein need not be considered. 
Extended study with more individuals and 
well-balanced diets is necessary to determine 
the exact effect of a diet increased in protein 
or fat on ascorbic acid metabolism. 


The rate of increase in blood plasma ascorbic 
acid after ingestion of vitamin C from differ- 
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ent food sources, E. N. TopHUNTER and 

R. C. Ropsins, State College of Wash- 

ington. 

Four college women served as subjects to 
determine how rapidly and to what extent 
blood plasma ascorbic acid was raised following 
an intake of 50 mg. ascorbic acid in the crystal- 
line form and an equivalent amount from 
orange juice and from fresh strawberries. 
Plasma ascorbic acid was determined by the 
Farmer and Abt micromethod. Fasting blood 
samples were taken at 7:58 a.m.; the ascorbic 
acid supplement was taken at 8:00 a.m. to- 
gether with toast and coffee, and blood sam- 
ples were then taken at 8:15, 8:30, and each 
succeeding half hour up to and including noon. 
With each source of ascorbic acid, measure- 
ments were made on three different days for 
each subject. 

The rate and extent of plasma ascorbic acid 
increase was similar for the same subject 
whether the ascorbic acid was in the crystal- 
line form or taken as orange juice; when 
strawberries were taken the extent of the rise 
was the same, but the peak was reached 30 
minutes later than for the other supplements. 
One subject who remained on a diet low in 
vitamin C until the plasma ascorbic acid level 
was 0.35 mg. per 100 cc. showed no plasma 
increase when 50 mg. ascorbic acid was taken. 


The vitamin C requirement to maintain tissue 
saturation in four normal preschool children, 
M. L. Hatswaway and F. L. Meyer, New 
York State College of Home Economics. 
Two boys and two girls, 38 to 59 months 

old, lived at the College from November to 

May. They were given a relatively constant 

weighed diet adequate in all other known 

nutrients but low in vitamin C. Various levels 
of ascorbic acid were added to this basal 
diet by giving it with the milk. Levels of 

116, 92, and 17 mg. (basal diet alone) were 

given for a one-week period; and 66, 50, 42, 

and 31 mg. were given for a two-week period 

each. Each period was concluded by a test 
dose of 200 mg. to measure saturation. Daily 


determinations of vitamin C were made on 
24-hour samples of acidified urine, using the 
Evelyn colorimeter. 
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The results would indicate that 31 mg. is 
the marginal level for saturation and that the 
“utilization” of ascorbic acid is relatively 
constant at levels from 31 to 50 mg., the four 
children having weekly average values of 
23 + 2 mg. over a period of 8 weeks. Not 
more than 77 per cent of the ascorbic acid 
ingested was “utilized” by any of the children 
on saturation or subsaturation levels. The 
requirement was not related to sex nor affected 
by age or body weight over the 20-month and 
4-kg. range found in the children. 


The iron metabolism of young women on a 
daily intake of less than five milligrams of 
iron, R. M. Leverton, University of 
Nebraska. 

Four college women were subjects for an 
iron metabolism study, one for 245 days, one 
for 190 days, one for 90 and later for 30 days, 
and the fourth for 75 days. The basal diet 
contained 3.5 to 4.0 milligrams of iron daily 
but furnished optimal amounts of all the 
other known dietary essentials. The feces 
and menses were analyzed for iron; hemoglobin 
and red-cell counts were made weekly, and the 
iron content of the blood serum was determined 
monthly. When the subjects were on the 
basal diet the excretion did not exceed the in- 
take and the hemoglobin and red-cell values 
dropped only slightly. There was not, how- 
ever, sufficient iron absorbed to replace the 
iron loss due to menstruation and venepunc- 
ture. The serum iron levels fell markedly, 
which indicated a depletion of bodily stores. 

When 116 gm. of meat were substituted for 
the 750 gm. of milk in the basal diet, the 
metabolic picture changed definitely. The 
level of iron intake was raised to 7 mg., and 
on this intake there was sufficient absorption 
of iron to replace that lost in the menses and 
venous samples, as well as to permit the serum 
iron level to return to a high normal value. 

The results, particularly the trend of the 
serum iron level, suggest a means of studying 
iron requirement of humans and of comparing 
the efficacy of different foods in maintaining 
normal serum levels without the collection of 
excreta or menses but by using a basal diet 
low in iron and adding the food to be tested. 
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The replacement values of certain proteins 
and their ability to regenerate serum pro- 
teins, M. S. Reynotps, E. PETERSON, and 
C. GrosHonG, University of Wisconsin. 

The egg-replacement values of canned peas 
and milk were determined according to a modi- 
fication of the method described by Sumner and 
Murlin. Five graduate women in nutrition 
were given a constant diet for three six-day 
experimental periods. The basal diet con- 
tained sugar, cornstarch, oil, fat, pears, pine- 
apple, lettuce, cream, lemon juice, and corn 
sirup. In each period egg was alternated with 
peas or milk as the main source of protein. 
The replacement value was obtained by taking 
the difference between the average nitrogen 
balances of the last three days of the egg periods 
and the nitrogen balance of the last three days 
of the test period, expressing it as a percentage 
of the daily egg-nitrogen intake, and subtract- 
ing this figure from 100. 

The proteins of peas were found to have a 
replacement value of 86 per cent and that of 
milk 96 per cent, indicating that egg protein 
was slightly superior. 

The total blood-serum proteins were sig- 
nificantly lowered on a diet containing approxi- 
mately 25 gm. protein with peas or eggs as the 
main source of protein. Milk, however, had a 
beneficial effect on the regeneration of blood 
proteins even though the total protein content 
of the diet was not changed. 

This effect appears not to be related to the 
replacement value of the protein, since egg 
protein, which has a high nutritive value, 
failed to exert a similar effect. 


The protein-sparing action of fat, starch and 
sugar in the diets of pre-school children, 
J. E. Hawks, B. VeLey, and M. Dye, 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Five normal preschool children received four 

diets. The first, lasting 30 days, contained 80 

calories and 3 gm. of protein per kilogram. 

The other three, continuing either 27 or 24 

days, were identical except that butterfat, 

cornstarch, or sugar increased the calories ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. On the high-calorie 
diets the children gained weight from three to 
six times as fast as they had on the basal diet. 
This rapid gain, together with unavoidable 
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variations in diet composition, produced less 
than the calculated increase in calories and 
caused slight reductions in protein intake. 

Additional calories from all sources produced 
a protein-sparing action. Since the fecal 
elimination did not vary, the children had the 
same proportion of intake nitrogen available 
for use on each diet, but the lowered intake 
during the high calorie diets reduced the num- 
ber of grams available. Nevertheless, the extra 
calories caused retentions twice as high as those 
on the basal diet and increased the percentage 
of intake nitrogen retained from 7.3 to 13.2, 
13.7, and 16.6 on the fat, starch, and sugar diets 
respectively. Considering all these facts, it 
is concluded that starch and sugar had protein- 
sparing action superior to that of fat, but 
calories from any source produced increased 
protein storage and indicated growth in muscle 
rather than in adipose tissue. 


The influence of age on the basal metabolism 
of boys throughout six consecutive years, 
C. M. Taytor and G. MacLeop, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The basal metabolism of six normal boys has 
been studied for six consecutive years and that 
of a seventh boy for three years to determine 
the changes due to increasing age and to test 
the reliability of existing basal metabolism 
standards. At the beginning, the boys were 
from 9 to 11 years of age; with only two 
exceptions the basal metabolism of each boy 
was determined every six months. Two de- 
terminations were made on each boy each 
morning and for as many mornings as were 
needed to establish the basal level. 

The average number of calories per 24 hours 
rose throughout the period from 1,021 to 1,678, 
paralleling closely, as would be expected, in- 
creases in height and weight. 

Plotting the calories per square meter per 
hour for each boy revealed a slight rise in the 
basal metabolism at about 12 years and a 
second and somewhat greater rise at about 14 
years. These curves support the statement of 
DuBois that only the study of individual 
children over long periods will bring out 
clearly the influence of puberty on the basal 
metabolism. 

The average percentage deviations from the 
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various standards indicate that the Harris and 
Benedict formula is best for predicting the 
basal metabolism of boys from 9 to 16 years of 
age. The Benedict and Talbot and the Aub 
and DuBois standards, where applicable , were 
also found satisfactory. The Dreyer formula 
seems to predict the basal metabolism more 
closely for the boys from 13 to 16 than for 
those below 13, while the Mayo standards 
appear to be the least satisfactory. 


The energy metabolism of twins, D. D. 
Ciacett, H. Monscu, and M. L. Hartna- 
Away, New York State College of Home 
Economics. 

Basal metabolic studies on 8 infants were 
carried out, using the indirect open-circuit 
chamber method and the Carpenter-Haldane 
apparatus for gas analysis. Monthly metab- 
olism tests were made on sleeping infants 
following a morning feeding of milk or milk and 
water. A total of 49 such tests were performed 
on 4 pairs of babies: (1) identical twin girls; 
(2) fraternal twins, a boy and a girl; (3) frater- 
nal twin boys; and (4) two practice-apartment 
babies. 

On the basis of total calories, all the children 
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These findings seem to indicate that the 
basal metabolic rate of twins is similar, but 
possibly no more so than that of other children. 
The basal rate of these children showed no 
difference due to sex, as the infants having the 
highest and the lowest rates were both boys. 


Studies in basal metabolism of normal women, 
J. McCrery, M. Wor, and N. D. 
Bavousett, Texas Technological College. 
Since no report of the basal metabolism of 

normal young women living at an altitude of 

3,200 feet has appeared in the literature, the 

authors started this study for the purpose of 

obtaining data on local subjects. 

A new Benedict-Roth basal metabolism ap- 
paratus was used. The standard procedure 
for taking basal tests was carefully followed. 
Two 8-minute tests were made on a morning. 
Determinations were made on each subject 
until the lowest oxygen consumption was 
checked within 5 per cent by at least one test 
on another morning. The true basal metab- 
olism was calculated from the average of the 
lowest and all other tests checking it within 5 
per cent. The averages of the results for each 
age group are tabulated below. 


Average surface area and basal metabolism of subjects 






































CALORIES 
wowmencr | yor | suvrnanars | SBE | rer pe com 
pereaciwed | S202 | ovas | perhour | Petsquare | | per |MayER PE 

10 18 12 1.62 1304 54.3 33.6 0.96 7.9 

14 19 20 1.67 1338 55.7 33.5 0.94 8.1 

13 20 17 1.62 1309 54.5 33.7 0.95 8.0 

10 21 12 1.66 1364 56.9 34.2 0.97 8.1 

11 22-23 13 1.64 1285 53.5 32.6 0.93 Pe 

58 (total) 74 (total) 

Average 1320 55.0 $3.5 0.95 8.0 
fell within a relatively narrow range. The two The calories per 24 hours for this study com- 


practice-apartment babies happened to cor- 
respond more closely than any pair of twins. 
On the basis of calories per kilogram and per 
square meter referred to age, this non-twin 
pair showed as good agreement as did two of 
the pairs of twins and better than the third pair. 
The results from non-twins, the identical twins, 
and to a lesser degree one pair of fraternal 
twins followed corresponding curves; the fourth 
pair differed more markedly. 


pared with those of other studies on comparable 
groups are 1,416 calories for McKittrick at 
7,200 feet, 1,320 for this study at 3,200 feet, 
1,287 for Stark at 900 feet, 1,246 for Coons at 
800 feet, and 1,243 calories for Tilt at 200 feet 
elevation. The data on the calories required 
under basal conditions by these subjects were 
compared with the Aub-DuBois (minus 5 per 
cent), Harris-Benedict, Dreyer, and Mayo 
standards with these average deviations: —5.8, 
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—7.3, —7.9, and —8.2 per cent respectively. 
The deviations agree closely with those of other 
studies on women as reported in the literature. 

The authors believe the data indicate that 
the basal metabolism is influenced by altitude. 
The metabolism of young women having lived 
at least a year at higher altitudes tends to be 
greater than that of a comparable group living 
at significantly lower altitudes. 


Effect of tea on energy metabolism of children, 
J. Wasrracre, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Increase in oxygen consumption due to 
caffein (average amount 0.03 gram) in 300 cc. 
ice tea when ingested by children from 10 to 
13 years old was measured by a Benedict-Roth 
recording respiration apparatus. Lemonade 
(300 cc.) carrying the same amount of lemon 
juice and sugar as the tea was the check bever- 
age. The 8 children in the first series of ex- 
periments varied in their habits of consuming 
foods containing caffein and theobromine, and 


no effort was made to influence their diet during 
the period of the experiments. To take into 
account the factor of tolerance, each of the 7 
children in the second series abstained from all 
foods containing caffein or theobromine for 
from one to two weeks prior to the first tests 
with tea. Subsequently tests with both 
beverages were repeated following daily in- 
gestion, for at least a week, of tea of the same 
strength used in the experiments, plus other 
caffein- or theobromine-containing foods as 
desired. 

Two or 3 experiments with lemonade and 
from 3 to 6 with tea were made with each child. 
In each experiment, immediately after basal 
determination the child drank the beverage; 
then the O2 consumption was measured at 30- 
minute intervals for 2 hours, and thereafter 
at from 30 minutes to 1 hour until 5 or 6 de- 
terminations had been made. Results indicate 
that caffein caused but little if any increase in 
O, consumption, and there was no evidence of 
establishment of tolerance. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Feeding the Family. By MARY SWARTZ ROSE. 
Fourth edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940, 421 pp., $3.75. 

This revision of one of the most widely known 
and highly esteemed books in its field has been 
considerably rewritten, yet differs from the last 
(1929) edition mainly in the increased informa- 
tion about vitamins, the greater emphasis on 
the cost of food, and such special changes as 
were needed to bring it into line with present 
knowledge. 


Ruth Wakefield’s Toll House Tried and True 
Recipes. By RutH GRAVES WAKEFIELD. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
1940, 275 pp., $2.50. 

The chief differences between this and the 
edition noted in September 1937 are a new 
section on menu planning with suggestive 
menus of different types; several pages of sug- 
gestions for hors d’oeuvres and canapés; more 
recipes tucked in here and there throughout 
the book; and handsomer illustrations. A 
charming colored one on the jacket shows the 
remodeled Cape Cod house in Whitman, Mas- 
sachusetts, where the author and her husband 
have their successful inn. 


Hollywood Glamour Cook Book. By Mariposa. 
Miami, Fla.: Glamour Publications, 1940, 
427 pp., $3. [Trade distributors: M. Bar- 
rows & Company, Inc., New York City.] 
Said to “disclose to you the Beauty Secrets 

of the Movie Stars,” this book professes to 

avoid the dietary dangers presented by such 
foods as white bread, white sugar, pasteurized 
milk, or such combinations as acid fruits and 
starches, grease and sweets, sweet and protein 
foods. Its recipes “have been planned for their 

chemical and Vitamin content, thus insuring a 

constantly balanced diet, taking this burden 

away from ‘Miss Glamour’ and ‘Mrs. Happy- 
home.’ ” 


Table Service. By Lucy G. ALLEN. New edi- 
tion, completely revised. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1940, 203 pp., $1.75. 
First published in 1915, this well-known book 

was rewritten in 1933 (noted in the JouRNAL 
for May 1933) and has again been thoroughly 
revised. As the author points out, it is in the 
details of formal table service rather than in 
the underlying considerations of convenience 
and courtesy that fashions change, and hence 
this edition differs from the earlier ones more 
in what it says and its pictures show as to 
elaborate forms and methods than in the general 
advice it gives for hostesses, waitresses, and 
teachers. 


The Sociology of Childhood. By Francis J. 
Brown. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939, 498 pp., $2.33. 

This attempt to describe the social relation- 
ships of the child begins with a brief review of 
contributions made by anthropology, history, 
studies of delinquency, and analyses of develop- 
ment in normal children. Most of the book, 
however, is devoted to a discussion of social 
processes (social interaction, passive adapta- 
tion, conflict, and co-operation and active adap- 
tation) and their application in the typical 
relations of the normal child to his family, 
playmates, school, leisure, the state, and 
religion. 


The Family and Its Social Functions. By 
ERNEST R. Groves. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1940, 631 pp., $3.50. 
Whereas the author’s earlier college textbook 

The American Family (see JoURNAL for August- 

September 1934) emphasizes contemporary 

family problems, the present one is more con- 

cerned with the social purpose of the family, 
merely taking its illustrations from American 
family life. The author has long been known 
to home economists as an outstanding writer, 
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teacher, lecturer, and conference leader in 
education for marriage and family life. 


Sex in Marriage. By Ernest R. Groves and 
Giapys HOAGLAND Groves. Second edi- 
tion. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 
1940, 250 pp., $2. 

Drawing on their long experience in marriage 
and family counseling, Mr. and Mrs. Groves 
have here brought together such information 
about the sexual phases of marriage as they 
consider essential for overcoming sexual malad- 
justment, and have presented it with clearness, 
frankness, and dignity. The book is a supple- 
ment to their earlier Wholesome Marriage 
in which the emphasis was on social and 
financial aspects. 


We, the Parents: Our Relationship to Our Chil- 
dren and to the World Today. By SIONIE 
MATSNER GRUENBERG. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1939, 296 pp., $2.50. 

How to maintain discipline, to teach chil- 
dren to handle money, to explain the facts of 
life, to meet the problems presented by movies 
and radio programs—these are among prac- 
tical questions which a well-known leader in 
the field of child study and parent education 
here discusses with clearness, common sense, 
and knowledge drawn from long experience and 
study. 


Your Child’s Development and Guidance Told 
in Pictures. By Lots HAYDEN MEEK. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1940, 166 pp., $2. 

In taking the photographs from which most 
of the pictures in this book have been made, 
Lucia Manley has shown remarkable skill in 
choosing moments when the children were un- 
consciously doing the things needed to illus- 
trate Dr. Meek’s clear, simple, well-organized 
text. The result is a book from which parents 
or students will catch the points not only 
with ease but with positive pleasure. 


Health in Handcuffs. By Joun A. KInGsBury. 
New York: Modern Age Books, 1939, 210 
pp., $0.75. 

The present status of medical care and the 
possibilities and national importance of improv- 
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ing it clearly presented by a well-known doctor 
of public health who favors the Wagner health 
bill. 


A BC of Cooperatives: A Handbook for Con- 
sumers and Producers. By GERALD RICH- 
ARDSON. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1940, 263 pp., $2. 

The author of this straightforward little book 
is director of the Cooperative Division, Com- 
mission of Government, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. Like the Antigonish co-operatives, he 
believes that the first step toward a successful 
co-operative enterprise must be group study, 
from which may develop one by one the credit 
union, the buying club, the co-operative store. 
He traces the development of the co-operative 
movement in Great Britain, Scandinavia, Nova 
Scotia, and New Zealand, and discusses some 
of the general problems met by any co-opera- 
tive organization. Questions on each chapter 
are appended, as are also model by-laws for 
organizations undertaking different types of 
co-operative enterprise. 


Housing Yearbook 1940. Edited by CoLEMAN 
Woopsury. Chicago: National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1940, 296 pp., $3. 
In this year’s summary of housing progress, 

sections likely to be of most general interest to 
home economists are an account of the U. S. 
Housing Authority’s activities by Nathan 
Straus, “Rural Housing—Today and Tomor- 
row” by Will W. Alexander, and the report of 
the Managers’ Division of the NAHO. Locally 
valuable are the summary of state and local 
activities and the directory of housing agencies, 
official and unofficial. 


American Planning and Civic Annual. Edited 
by HARLEAN JAMES. Washington, D. C.: 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
1939, 288 pp., $3. 

In this collection of papers presented at the 
National Conference on Planning held in 
May 1939 is a group on “Planning as an In- 
strument in Business and Social Activities.” 
To this, Eva Whiting White of Boston contrib- 
utes a short discussion on home economics and 
Hugh P. Baker, one on education. 
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A House for the Week Ends. By VirGINIA 
Krrkus. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1940, 252 pp., $2.50. 

Based on the author’s own experience with 
week ends spent within driving distance of 
New York City and written with common sense 
and literary skill, this book is a mine of prac- 
tical suggestions for moderately well-to-do 
people who want an attractive, inexpensive 
place in the country to which they can go and 
come without fuss and where they and their 
friends can live simply but with something 
like their usual comfort and convenience. 


Cues for You. By Mitprep Graves RYAN. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1940, 300 pp., $1.50. 

“Guidance on manners, appearance, and per- 
sonality growth” for high school girls and boys 
which attempts to cater “to the present-day 
needs of adolescent boys and girls” and also 
“looks to the future when they will have ma- 
tured and times will have changed.” Test 
questions on the various chapters and six or 
seven pages of bibliography are included. 


The New Etiquette. By MarGEery WItson. 
Completely revised. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, 1940, 615 pp., $3.50. 
The social world referred to in this book is 

one more often read about than seen, even by 

those with generous incomes. For that reason 

Miss Wilson’s “code” may not fit the experi- 

ences of many home economists and their 

pupils, though it seems to reflect quite accu- 
rately the carefree, pseudo-elegance so often 
pictured in popular magazines and novels. 


Soilless Culture Simplified. By ALEX LAuRIE. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1940, 201 pp., $2.50. 
In the midst of the deluge of popular and 

often rather imaginative writings about the 

possibilities of growing plants without soil, 

a professor of floriculture at Ohio State Uni- 

versity here tries “to present the actual status 

of the subject; to disabuse the average person, 
the enthusiastic gardener or the commercial 
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grower of false notions; and to discuss the real 
possibilities that the field of chemical plant 
culture promises.” Having himself worked 
for many years on the problem, he warns that 
“Much more must be learned before any abso- 
lute assurance of success may be guaranteed.” 


Bouquets and Bitters: A Gardener's Medley. 
By Juttan R. MEavE. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1940, 271 pp., $2.75. 
Pleasant, discursive talks about gardens and 

places and people, from Washington to Holly- 
wood, Massachusetts to Mississippi, by the 
author of Adam’s Profession, whose philos- 
ophy is “Enjoy your own garden after your 
own fashion” and who tucks many bits of 
horticultural lore in with his mild jibes and 
amiable gossip. 


Textile Testing: Physical, Chemical and Micro- 
scopical. By Joun H. SKINKLE. New 
York: Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 1940, 
267 pp., $3. 

A text or reference book by a member of the 
faculty at the Lowell Textile Institute. It 
consists mainly of technical descriptions or 
directions of approved methods for the usual 
tests, with a list of references for each. 


Household Physics Laboratory Manual. By 
MADALYN AVERY. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940, 92 pp., $1.50. 
Intended to accompany the author’s House- 

hold Physics, noted on page 185 of the March 

JourNAL. The experiments suggested have 

been chosen as especially adapted to the 

needs of home economics students. 


How to Be a Top-Flight Salesman. By GEORGE 
B. Spencer. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1940, 176 pp., 
$1.75. 

Advice from a successful and enthusiastic 
salesman to young men who think of entering 
that field. Personal qualifications and meth- 
ods for interesting “prospects” are mainly 

«emphasized, though knowledge of the goods 
or services to be sold is also included. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Growth, development and care of the child, 
H. Bakwin and R. M. BaAkwin. Am. J. 
Diseases Children 59, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 
112-118. 

Development and maturation refer to the 
stages and processes through which human 
form, function, and behavior pass from con- 
ception to maturity. Growth is a quantitative 
concept referring to change in number or size 
of units or acquisition of information, skills, and 
interests. Growth is susceptible to environ- 
mental influences. Training procedures in- 
troduced prematurely are ineffective and some- 
times harmful. Toilet training begun at four 
or five months frequently results in relapses in 
control later on and much more difficulty in the 
retraining process. Attempts to retard the 
results of maturation are harmful also. Disci- 
pline is essential, but in that it involves frustra- 
tion or deprivation it should be accompanied 
by adequate reassurance of affection and 
concern for the child. Even under faulty con- 
ditions a child will usually revert to his innate 
developmental place if errors in training are 
recognized and corrected. 

Normality and maturity, M. Levine. Family 
21, No. 1 (March 1940) pp. 18-26. 
Normality is never complete, only a relative 

approximation based on the statistical average 

of large or small groups, if these are not con- 
trary to individual health. Maturity is shown 
by the ability to be guided by reality rather 
than by wishes and fears; by the ability to live 
in accordance with long-term instead of short- 
term values and to stand temporary frustra- 
tion; by a conscience which reacts to real 
dangers and standards rather than one built 
out of the punishments and threats or the 
inevitable frustrations of childhood; the ability 
to be independent when desirable and neces- 
sary; to love someone other than one’s self; to 
have moderate reactions of anger and hatred 
but also the ability to be reasonably aggressive 
and firm when necessary; to be reasonably 
dependent on others; to make healthy use of 
defense mechanisms; to make good sexual 


and work adjustments; and to accept responsi- 
bility without anxiety. 


Aggressive behavior in young children and 
children’s attitudes towards aggression, 
M. D. Fire. Gen. Psychol. Monographs 
22, No. 2 (May 1940) pp. 151-319. 

An intensive study of six preschool children 
three years old was made by observing the 
child’s activity during free play periods at three 
different times of the year and during an ex- 
perimental situation in which doll play was 
used and by supplementing these with inter- 
views with parents and data on each child. 

Attitudes expressed verbally by the children 
were largely a reflection of parental attitudes. 
If asked to do something contrary to parental 
teaching, the child showed strong emotional 
response. The amount of aggression had little 
relation to these verbal attitudes, however. 

Experiences with other children were im- 
portant. The need to stand up for their rights 
forced children to deviate from parental rules, 
and other children’s acceptance of aggressive- 
ness relaxed a child’s standards. Strong 
friendship and increase of group feeling brought 
increasing independence of adult rules, and this 
resulted in a set of group rules. The child’s 
status in the group, age, size, interests, friend- 
ships or lack of them, inclusion in gangs or ex- 
clusion had a marked effect on degree and kind 
of influence excited on a child by the group. 
The extent to which children showed conflict 
between co-operation, sympathy, and loyalty 
on the one hand and competitiveness and ag- 
gression on the other depended in part on their 
acceptance in the group. Opportunity for con- 
tacts with children of the same age provides the 
best way to help the child work out his own 
standards. The teacher can help best not by 
reproval but by aiding the child to find a satis- 
factory way of handling the situation. 


Educating for maturity, H. A. OVERSTREET. 
J. Adult Educ. 12, No. 2 (April 1940) pp. 
117-122. 

Two theories about what people are and 
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should become have thus far prevailed among 
educators: the badness-goodness theory and 
the ignorance-knowledge theory. Instead, the 
immaturity-maturity theory is suggested, 
which considers a person as a creature de- 
veloping toward maturity. This conception 
makes it the task of education to help the in- 
dividual move to the next stage of development. 
Only mature persons can see clearly what the 
goals are and help students gain maturing ex- 
periences which lead to self-reliance and active 
social-mindedness. The essential of goodness 
is understanding warmed by affection and made 
dynamic by a sense of responsibility. 


Women, education, and democracy, D. C. 
FisHerR. J. Am. Assocn. Univ. Women 33, 
No. 3 (April 1940) pp. 131-136. 

A forceful statement of the pressures which, 
in America today, are pushing women into the 
role of immature consumers rather than pro- 
ductive, functioning, mature human beings 
able to play their part in the world’s work. If 
women are to be responsible human beings, the 
road to a creative life must be made clear for 
the masses of girls, not only the talented few. 
Educators have a great responsibility to see 
that women are as “incapable of accepting a 
listless, aimless half-life of triviality as any 
vigorous intelligent man.” Every attempt to 
lessen the opportunities for women to grow to 
complete maturity should be instantly re- 
sisted as one of the measures for national safety. 


Emotions and the educative process, E. L. 
RicwarDs. J. Am. Assocn. Univ. Women 
33, No. 4 (June 1940) pp. 195-200. 

The dangers of too great freedom in allowing 

a child to express himself at the expense of 

other people’s rights and needs and the handi- 

cap of poor emotional training in early child- 
hood are emphasized. Wholesome collective 
living involves a harmonious relation between 
the external authority of the home, govern- 
ment, religion, and art and the internal au- 
thority of the individual’s needs and wants. 

Emotional habits are built long before a child 

is old enough to reason. Daily experience 


which promotes desirable habits in childhood 
is the training which enables intellectual in- 
sight to function in maturity. 
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Problems in family relationships among young 
married adults, C. R. Pace. Living 2, No. 

2 (May 1940) pp. 42-43. 

Six hundred young married graduates of the 
University of Minnesota, averaging 30 years 
of age, indicated that only one out of five fre- 
quently disagreed with his husband or wife and 
that the disagreements centered most fre- 
quently around income management, relatives 
and recreations, conflicting demands of job and 
family for time, differences with parents and 
parents-in-law over the problems of child care 
and training. Personality factors also gave 
rise to conflicts. One out of four women easily 
became homesick for her parents’ home, two 
out of five men and women had their feelings 
hurt easily, and there was a general tendency to 
avoid discussion of topics or issues about 
which there had been severe arguments in 
the past. 


Report of committee on education for marriage 
and family living, E. R. Groves. Living 2, 
No. 2 (May 1940) pp. 46-49. 

A comprehensive outline of objectives, quali- 
fications of the instructor, content of instruc- 
tion and its adaptation to junior and senior 
high schools and colleges, counseling, references, 
and administrative relations proposed by a 
committee of the National Conference on 
Family Relations. 


Motor performance in adolescence (including 
the study of relationships with measures of 
physical growth and maturity), A. Espen- 
SCHADE. Monograph Soc. Research Child 
Development 5, Serial No. 24, No. 1 (1940) 
126 pp. 

Continuous measurements made for four 
consecutive years of 165 girls and boys in the 
adolescent study at the University of Califor- 
nia in tests of co-ordination, strength, speed, 
and accuracy showed that the boys’ perform- 
ances tended to increase steadily and markedly 
but that girls, in some of the tests, reached a 
maximum at 14 years of age and then declined 
gradually. Sex differences were apparent at 
all ages studied but were greater in older than 
in younger children. Boys were superior to 
girls in all the tests, but especially in the broad 
jump and the distance throw. In boys motor 
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performances were positively and significantly 
related to all measurements of maturity, 
chronological and anatomical ages, and physi- 
ological development. In girls these relation- 
ships were low and not significant. In general, 
gross motor performances were more closely 
related to one another than fine motor perform- 
ances. Measures of strength were substan- 
tially related to gross motor performances in 
boys but only slightly related in girls. In- 
dividuals tended to maintain a consistent group 
position in motor performance due largely to 
the possession of certain abilities, but changes 
in growth sometimes influenced the rating. 


Home as the place for learning democratic 
living, G. LANGDON. Progressive Educ. 17, 
No. 4 (April 1940) pp. 247-250. 

An application of the principles of democracy 
through participation in family plans, decisions, 
and duties and in “government by the consent 
of the governed,” settlement of differences by 
reason rather than force, and recognition of 
the importance and worth of each individual 
and his opinions and of individual freedom of 
action and speech as long as they are not 
inimical to the good of the group. If these are 
not learned in the home, it will be difficult to 
have democratic schools or government. 


A critical examination of the University of 
Iowa studies of environmental influences 
upon the I.Q.,Q. McNemar. Psychol. Bull. 
37, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 63-92. 

Attacking the Iowa studies on the permanent 
influence of early environment on I.Q.’s, the 
conclusions are questioned from the standpoint 
of sampling errors, incorrect statistical pro- 
cedures, lack of allowance for faulty rapport, 
the nonvalidity of mental tests for very young 
children, and the effects of regression on meas- 
urements. The conclusion is that the supposed 
evidence for environmental influences is “‘en- 
tirely non-existent” and that the studies are 
full of misleading and unqualified statements 
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not based on the data. The authors are ac- 
cused of playing up findings favorable to their 
thesis and ignoring contrary findings and of 
making dramatic use of selected cases, claiming 
that they are typical. 


Review of McNemar’s critical examination of 
Iowa studies, B. L. WELLMAN, H. M. SKEELs, 
M. Sxopak. Psychol. Bull. 37, No. 2 (Feb. 
1940) pp. 93-111. 

In a reply to the above article Wellman, 
Skeels, and Skodak refute the charges, present 
further evidence for their conclusions, and try 
to justify the statements which have been pub- 
licized in the popular literature. 


Basic concepts and procedures in a study of 
behavior development, M. B. McGraw. 
Psychol. Rev. 47, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 
79-89. 

The concepts within which research or ex- 
perimentation is carried out are shown to exert 
great influence on the way in which facts are 
obtained and on the interpretation and or- 
ganization of data. Personal and social con- 
cepts must be recognized in scientific under- 
takings and improved and refined. They 
alter as tools of inquiry alter. The concept of 
“organism” is used very loosely and has not 
been subjected to rigorous definition. Or- 
ganization is common to all forms of matter and 
energy though not to the same degree, and it 
may be studied first by defining its limits and 
then by analyzing the change in the degree of 
organization. The method of longitudinal 
observation is one in which a series of observa- 
tions is made on changing phenomena at 
varying intervals until the characteristic which 
is being investigated attains stability or de- 
clines. The observations must be made fre- 
quently enough to detect all significant changes 
and in such a way that they may be translated 
into mathematical symbols which may be 
manipulated to bring out all relations and 
meanings. 

E. McG. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Interest rates for home financing, W. H. 
HusBanp. Am. Econ. Rev. 30, No. 2, 
Part I (June 1940) pp. 272-284. 

This summarizes the activities of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, the Federal Savings and 
Loan System, and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration—four agencies established to im- 
prove the home-financing process. The in- 
fluence of these agencies on interest rates and 
the justification of the existing rate level are 
discussed. Present rates on home loans no 
longer result from free market activity but are 
governed primarily by the rate established on 
F.H.A.-insured loans. There is now some 
question of the adequacy of rates to cover the 
attending costs of home financing. 


Rural regions of the United States, A. R. 
Mancus. Fed. Works Agency, W.P.A., 
Div. of Research (1940) 230 pp. 

This report, designed primarily to provide a 
geographic background for analyses of the 
problems of rural relief and unemployment, also 
contributes socioeconomic data valuable for 
studies of family living. Definite rural regions 
are set up within which social and economic 
conditions are relatively uniform and among 
which there are significant differences. On the 
basis of carefully selected cultural indices, the 
counties of the United States have been classi- 
fied in 218 rural-farm subregions, and these in 
turn have been combined in 32 general rural- 
farm regions. Taking into account the char- 
acteristics of the rural-nonfarm as well as of 
the rural-farm population, 264 rural subregions 
have been delineated and combined into 34 
general rural regions. With few exceptions, 
the boundaries of the rural and the rural-farm 
regions are similar. A brief description of each 


region includes such facts as: proportion of 
population classed as rural; proportion of 
tenancy; land value per capita; rank according 
to a plane-of-living index and gross farm in- 
come; density of population and proportion of 
foreign-born. 


Conditions of domestic employment in the 
Scandinavian countries. Intern. Labour Rev. 
41, No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 614-633. 

This article summarizes reports by govern- 
mental committees in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark on conditions of employment of do- 
mestic servants, paid or unpaid. The investi- 
gations of the Swedish and Norwegian 
committees conducted in 1937 covered voca- 
tional training of servants, hours of work, 
wages, and housing accommodations. Legisla- 
tion governing working conditions of domestic 
servants has been proposed in each country. 
In Denmark the 1938 investigation was limited 
to a survey of the organization of domestic 
training. A bill submitted by the investigating 
committee proposed the domestic training of all 
girls during the last two years of compulsory 
school attendance, the organization of com- 
mittees on domestic training in each county, 
and state grants to institutions for the training 
of domestic science teachers. 


War and commodity prices, H. Workin. 
J. Am. Statist. Assocn. 35, No. 210, Part I 
(June 1940) pp. 309-324. 

Great wars have commonly been accom- 
panied by marked rises in commodity prices. 
The lack of consistent relationship between the 
scope, severity, and duration of the war and 
the magnitude of the price advances, however, 
suggests that war has little direct effect on the 
general price level but creates a condition 
favorable to the generation of independent 
forces tending toward price advances. The 
author studied the course of prices in England, 
Germany, Italy, the United States, Australia, 
and Canada during 1914-19, using index num- 
bers of prices of 40 basic commodities published 
by Warren and Pearson. Government price 
and industry controls, speculation, freight rates, 
and weather (through its influence on supplies), 
as well as monetary influences, were factors 
affecting the relative price movements in the 
different countries. In discussing present price 
prospects in the United States, the author 
argues that, at the time of writing, the forces 
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to generate a major advance in commodity 
prices are not present in the existing economic 
setting. However, such forces doubtless will 
emerge at some time, and absence of an im- 
minent threat of inflation should not retard the 
preparation of defenses against a danger that 
must eventually be faced. 


Consistency of information from records and 
interviews, G. BANcroFrT. J. Am. Statist. 
Assocn. 35, No. 210, Part I (June 1940) pp. 
377-381. 

Objective tests of the accuracy of data 
secured directly from respondents are desirable 
in measuring the reliability of information ob- 
tained by personal interview. In a survey of 
unemployment in Philadelphia made by the 
division of research of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration in February and March 1939, 
information was secured at interview on two 
questions and compared with that obtained 
from public records. These data indicate that 
the majority of respondents tend to give in- 
formation consistent with that from an inde- 
pendent source on the more general questions 
of present or past status but not on specific 
items, such as dates. Moreover, the person 
interviewed, frequently the housewife, is ap- 
parently more likely to give accurate informa- 
tion on an important item of family status such 
as relief than on questions concerning activities 
of individual members of the family such as 
registration at a specific agency. 


A study of three methods of research in home 
management, I. H. Gross, A. Arkin, T. 
Torpt, E. A. ZWEMER, and W. D. BATEN. 
Mich. State Coll. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. 
Bull. 171 (Feb. 1940) 19 pp. 

The diary, questionnaire, and interview 
methods of investigation were used to obtain 
information concerning home management 
practices from a selected group of 50 Michigan 
farm women. A comparison was made of the 
quantity of information and the definiteness 
and vividness of the answers obtained by each 
method. The answers were also checked for 
disagreement, and tests were applied to de- 
termine any significant statistical differences 
between the methods. The authors concluded 
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that the interview was the most satisfactory 
method and the questionnaire, the second best. 
The diary method fell greatly below the other 
two except in vividness of answers. 


Income, family size, and the economic level of 
the family. Mthly. Labor Rev. 50, No. 1 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 115-134. 

Family size as well as total expenditure must 
be taken into account in comparisons of the 
cost of standard budgets with actual family 
expenditures. Only if equitably shared by the 
indicated number of persons do these quantity- 
cost budgets provide the standard set by the 
budget for each of these persons. In the study 
of incomes and expenditures of 14,469 families 
of wage earners and clerical workers made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1934-36, 
account was taken of the complicating effect of 
family size as well as income on the levels of 
living at which the families were found. Fami- 
lies were classified according to a scale of 
relative expenditure which took into account 
the age, sex, and occupation of the members. 
Two-fifths of the families fell within the limits 
of expenditure of $300 to $500 per adult 
equivalent per year; 15 per cent fell below $300; 
while 10 per cent spent $800 or more. When 
families were classified by income, average 
size of family was smallest at the lowest 
income level and largest at the highest income 
level. The standard budgets of the Heller 
Committee and of the W.P.A. are discussed in 
terms of unit expenditure, and also the spend- 
ing habits of families and unit expenditures by 
income level. 


Family income and expenditures, Middle At- 
lantic and North Central region and New 
England region. Part I. Family income, 
D. Monroe, E. PHEtps, and I. G. SwiIsHER. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. No. 370 (1940) 
447 pp. 

This bulletin, the third in a series on small- 
city and village families, presents data on 
income for the native-white unbroken families 
studied in 7 small cities and 46 villages in the 
Middle Atlantic and North Central region and 
in 2 small cities and 14 villages in the New Eng- 
land region. Median income of native-white 
families (relief and non-relief combined) ranged 
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from $737 to $1,439 among the 9 small cities 
and 4 village groups. Wage-earner occupa- 
tions provided the major source of family earn- 
ings for from 40 to 66 per cent of the non-relief 
families in these communities. The amount 
that a family had to spend depended somewhat 
on the occupations in which its earners engaged; 
wage-earner families had the lowest median 
income, independent professional families, the 
highest. The husband usually provided the 
chief support of the family; about 9 out of 10 
were principal earners and 7 out of 10 were the 
sole support of their families. Wives provided 
but a small proportion of the pooled earnings of 
all family members, usually less than 5 per 
cent. Families of certain composition types 
(based on number and age of persons other 
than husband and wife) were more fortunate 
than others with respect to income level. 
Homes were owned by one-third to more than 
one-half of the families in these communities. 
Facts concerning families and their incomes are 
summarized for 19 small cities and 10 village 
groups of 5 regions. 


Standards of living in six Virginia counties, 
D. M. Davipson, Jr., and B. L. Hummet. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Soc. Research Rept. No. 15 
(March 1940) 116 pp. 

For this survey six counties in Virginia— 
Culpepper, Halifax, Nansemond, Prince Ed- 
ward, Rockbridge, and Wythe—were selected 
on the basis of available economic and social 
data. Schedules were secured from 1,730 
white families on open-country farms and 761 
white families residing in urban areas. The 
average value of all goods used for family living 
by the 1,730 farm families was $1,130, 44 per 
cent of which was furnished. For the 761 
town families this value was $1,332, 14 per cent 
of which was furnished. Food was a more 
important item in the rural than in the urban 
family living budget, accounting for 41 per 
cent of the former and 29 per cent of the latter. 
The average amount of savings and investments 
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of this group of farm families was $102; of 
the town families, $168. The income level of 
the two groups was not shown. 


Family expenditures in selected cities, 1935-36. 
Vol. V. Medical care. U. S. Dept. Labor, 
Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 648 (1940) 
312 pp. 

Data are presented concerning medical care 
expenditures of families at different income 
levels in 2 metropolises, 6 large cities, 14 middle- 
sized cities, and 9 small cities. The study was 
limited to native-white non-relief families, ex- 
cept in New York, Columbus, and the south- 
eastern cities, where a separate sample of 
native-Negro non-relief families was taken. 
Some families in almost every income class 
made no expenditures for medical care during 
the year of the survey; some spent only negli- 
gible amounts, mostly for medicines and drugs; 
others expended several hundred dollars to 
meet the bills of surgeon or hospital. How- 
ever, the proportion of families having small 
expenditures declined and the proportion 
spending large amounts increased as income 
rose. This shift was reflected in the rise in 
average outlays from less than $50 among 
families with incomes below $1,000 in almost 
all the cities studied to $70 or $80 at the $1,500 
to $1,750 income level, and about $200 or more 
among those with incomes above $5,000. 
Families with incomes between $500 and $1,000 
spent from 60 to 80 per cent of their total 
medical bill (about $20 to $30) for services; 17 
to 35 per cent for medicines, drugs, appliances, 
and eyeglasses; and 3 to 9 per cent for health 
and accident insurance. Drugs and medical 
supplies tended to absorb a somewhat smaller 
proportion of average total expenditures as 
income rose. Also discussed in this report were 
adequacy of spending for medical care, and 
occupational, family-composition, regional, and 
size-of-city differences in medical care ex- 
penditures. 

J. M. and H. H. 
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HOUSING 


Co-ops try housing. Bus. Wk., No. 561 (June 

1, 1940) p. 30. 

Combining the co-operative principle with 
mass-production technique, a body of Twin 
City credit union members has started to 
build 100 dwellings at a reduction in cost of 
possibly 20 per cent. The plan involves: (1) 
group purchasing of tax-delinquent lots from 
municipalities at bargain prices; (2) joint 
designing and supervision by a single architect’s 
office; (3) one contract for building all the 
houses, to permit quantity buying of materials. 
One object of the scheme was to create an 
outlet for funds of the credit unions. 


Children study construction of building, 
F. YEAGER. Curric. J. 11, No. 3 (March 
1940) pp. 123-125. 

A group of second-grade children had an 
unusual opportunity to learn about building 
construction when a new elementary school 
was erected on grounds adjacent to their school 
building. Spontaneous interest was aroused 
in the children from the beginning. Out of 
this grew study projects which lasted through- 
out the school year, until the children were 
finally located in the new building. Digging 
the foundation, mixing the mortar, pouring 
the cement, bricklaying, installation of the 
plumbing, the heating and ventilating system, 
exemplify the wide range of activities studied. 
The children made written accounts of their 
frequent trips to the construction site; or- 
ganized an exhibit of building materials; drew 
pictures of the various phases of the construc- 
tion work; were responsible for a public as- 
sembly program which gave others an 
opportunity to learn about the building; and 
thereafter were often called on for information 
by staff members, other children, and visitors. 
It was clear that the project led to personal, 
emotional, and mental growth. 


Construction supervision in the Twin Cities. 
Fed. Home Loan Bank Rev. 6, No. 6 (March 
1940) pp. 182-185. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul have established 
architectural supervision of new dwellings 
through the Federal Home Building Service 


Plan. This Central Inspection Bureau in the 
past few months has been responsible for the 
supervision of more than 200 homes. It has 
provided lending institutions with a procedure 
for handling construction loans with a minimum 
of time and expense and a maximum of protec- 
tion for their loan security; it has brought the 
price of such a service within the moderate 
means of small-home seekers; and has provided 
supervising architects with a profitable volume 
of work. Some 40 of the homes were built 
under the regulations of the Federal Home 
Building Service Plan. A certificate of regis- 
tration has been issued to each owner, and a 
chromium-finished metal plaque showing that 
the house is built to the standards of the 
Federal Home Building Service Plan is fastened 
directly on the house in some readily visible 
location. According to one lending institution, 
the service of the Bureau saved a borrower at 
least $1,000. 


The home construction exhibit—a_ public 
service. Fed. Home Loan Bank Rev. 6, No. 

7 (April 1940) pp. 221-223. 

An unusual home-construction exhibit was 
opened recently by the Richmond County 
Federal Savings and Loan Association in 
Tottenville, New York. It shows the use of 
building materials and proper construction 
methods in the small-house field with unusual 
completeness. Not only are types of rooms 
shown and many kinds of flooring, roofing, and 
equipment, but many safeguards against faulty 
construction are pointed out. No commercial 
trade name is involved in the entire display. 
The display room is left unattended so that 
guests may come and go as they please. 


Requisites for rehabilitation projects. Insured 
Mortgage Portfolio 4, No. 10 (April 1940) 
pp. 5-6, 23. 

In almost every city a widening zone around 
the center is suffering from blight. Property 
values have declined, but the expense of pro- 
viding fire and police protection and other city 
services remains the same, and the over-all 
cost of supplying these services has risen enor- 
mously because many residents of the affected 
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neighborhoods have moved to new suburbs 
which increase the area which the city must 
service. The blighted areas are, however, 
well suited for residential purposes because 
they are within easy distance of the business 
centers. In many cities the buildings in such 
areas are still structurally sound and are often 
available at bargain prices. For these reasons 
the Federal Housing Administration has re- 
cently announced a mortgage-insurance plan 
for rehabilitation projects. Requisites are that 
the neighborhood surrounding the property 
shall not be excessively bad, that the buildings 
shall be structurally sound and adaptable to 
rehabilitation, and that the acquisition cost 
of the properties shall be reasonably low. 
Adequate schools, shopping centers, churches, 
and recreational facilities must be conveni- 
ently located with respect to the property. 
Thorough renovation is required, with the cost 
of improvements amounting to at least 50 per 
cent of the mortgage. The rental rates must 
be substantially less than those charged for 
equivalent facilities in new construction. 


A city attacks its housing shortage, C. C. 
Lypicx. Insured Mortgage Portfolio 4, No. 
11 (May 1940) pp. 5-7, 23. 

Moline, Illinois, a city of 35,000, faced an 
acute shortage of housing four years ago, with 
less than a dozen vacant houses, none of them 
in good condition. In the hope that if new 
moderate-priced homes were built which local 
people would buy, older houses would become 
available for tenant families, the Moline 
Housing Corporation was organized. Mem- 
bers of the managing committee included 
executives of the city’s leading industries who 
served without pay. Capital was raised by the 
sale of $45,000 in stock with the understanding 
that the corporation was not intended to be a 
money-making enterprise and that no dividends 
might be expected. This year the corporation 
expects to complete its hundredth home, and 
more are planned. The houses, which carry 
F.H.A.-insured mortgages, all cost less than 
$5,000, including land, and have immediatelv 
found local buyers. It was discovered that 
people are much more inclined to buy when 
houses are in the course of construction than 
from blueprints. 
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Housing facilities and expenditures of wage 
earners and clerical workers. Mihly. Labor 
Rev. 40, No. 4 (April 1940) pp. 807-824. 
Housing expenditures of 14,469 white and 

Negro families of employed wage earners and 

clerical workers averaged $34 a month in large 

cities of the nation in 1934-36. The home of a 

typical wage earner or clerk with an income 

above $500 had a bathroom with inside flush 
toilet and hot running water, electric lights, and 
gas or electricity for cooking. Two-thirds of 
the families had central heat, and the same 
proportion used ice for refrigeration. Between 

a fourth and a half had garages, telephones, 

electric refrigerators, and garden or lawn space. 

Thirty per cent of the families were home- 

owners. Of those who rented, 38 per cent 

lived in houses, 24 per cent in heated apart- 
ments, and 38 per cent in unheated apartments. 

The total money expense of homeowners for 

taxes, assessments, interest, insurance, repairs, 

fuel, light, and refrigeration averaged $27 a 

month. When the return on the capital in- 

vestment is taken into consideration, the total 
monthly expenditure was actually $39. Fam- 
ilies renting heated apartments paid slightly 
more, $35, for rent, light. gas, and refrigeration. 

The data for white and Negro families have 

been combined according to the relative im- 

portance of non-relief populations. 


Clinic for house owners. NAHO News 3, 

No. 3 (April 18, 1940) p. 26. 

Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, New York, has 
announced the establishment of an architec- 
tural clinic patterned somewhat after medical 
clinics. Manned by advanced students of 
architecture under the direction of the Insti- 
tute’s staff, the clinic will offer consultation 
and advice to houseowners on problems too 
small to be of interest to established architec- 
tural firms. Preliminary consultations will be 
free, and for definite assignments undertaken 
by the clinical staff a fee of $1 will be charged 
to cover clerical and other costs; other expenses 
will be charged for on a cost basis. The Insti- 
tute says the clinic has the full approval of the 
architectural profession. 


House planning ideas of Oregon rural women, 
M. Witson and L. WELIis. Oreg. State 
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System of Higher Educ., Oreg. State Coll., 

Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 369 (Feb. 1940) 28 pp. 

In 1939, 450 Oregon homemakers, 60 per 
cent of them living on farms, participated in a 
study by recording their opinions concerning 
the desirability of various features of a dwelling. 
Four out of five women wanted a basement. 
In general, they desired relatively large living 
rooms (15 by 20 feet) and bedrooms (12 by 14 
feet) and a kitchen large enough to serve family 
meals comfortably, in addition to a dining 
room. Only one woman in eight favored a 
combination dining-living room. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the homemakers wanted their bed- 
rooms on the first floor. A second bedroom on 
the first floor was desired by many with young 
children. Living porches, dining porches, and 
sleeping porches were considered highly de- 
sirable by the majority. More than three- 
fourths liked a fireplace in the living room even 
if it were not the main source of heat—a fact 
which suggests the desirability of teaching rural 
men and boys how to build fireplaces. A large 
fabric rug was the floor covering preferred in 
the living room, although linoleum was popular 
with rural homemakers. For the dining room 
floor linoleum was the favorite covering. 


A set of utensils for the farm kitchen, M. Wr- 
son and H. E. McCuttoucn. Oreg. State 
System of Higher Educ., Oreg. State Coll., 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 134 (March 1940) 31 pp. 
The circular deals with articles of equipment 

which, taken together, are adequate for the 

preparation, serving, and clearing away of 
meals in a farm kitchen in western Oregon 
where a wood range is used, there is a sink with 
running water, bread is usually made, and 
cooking is usually done for from 4 to 6 persons 
and occasionally for as many as 12. Electrical 
equipment is not included. The recommenda- 
tions are based on information from western 
Oregon farm homes, laboratory tests, and 
suggestions from investigators and teachers of 
cookery. In the case of some articles, it pays 
to buy the best on the market, while for others 
the cheapest is satisfactory. ‘“Sets’’ of utensils 
are seldom advisable, as all articles in a set 
are not usually equally well suited to their 
intended uses. Nor is it advisable for the 
buyer to commit herself to a particular mate- 
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rial for cooking utensils, such as_ glass, 
aluminum, or enamel, since one material may 
be better suited to a certain cooking process 
than another. A careful worker may be able 
to use cheap grades of aluminum, tin, and 
enameled ware to advantage. Sheet-metal 
vessels are satisfactory for quick cooking. 
Suggestions are given for storage of kitchen 
utensils, points in buying and care, and the 
number and types needed. 


Public housing in the District of Columbia, 
J. Intper. Planning & Civic Comment 5, 
No. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1939) pp. 33-34. 
Washington, D. C., has a long-term program 

designed to reclaim al] slum areas in the na- 

tion’s capital. The immediate program of the 
local authority, called the Alley Dwelling 

Authority, is to erect about 3,000 dwellings on 

ten sites, and loan contracts have been signed 

with the U. S. Housing Authority for $10,858,- 

000. Slum “reclamation” in the Authority’s 

iexicon is quite different from slum “clearance.” 

lt is positive, while clearance is negative. 

Reclamation implies redevelopment of the site 

for whatever use will be most beneficial to the 

neighborhood. If, as is often the case, this use 
is not low-rent residential, the Authority may 
clear the site and sell or rent it to private in- 
vestors on the theory that whatever private 
enterprise does well the Authority need not do. 

At present the indications are that it may have 

to erect 20,000 dwellings during the coming 

years. So far the Authority has reclaimed 14 

squares or blocks; it has redeveloped five of 

these for housing and five for nonresidential 
use; it has sold two sites and is holding two 
for future development. Because of the serious 
housing shortage in the capital, the Authority 
must now put emphasis on the building of low- 
rent dwellings in less congested or vacant areas. 


Cleveland Housing Center serves both students 
and general public, says Bohn. Pub. 
Housing 1, No. 25 (Jan. 30, 1940) pp. 1, 3. 
Cleveland, Ohio, the city which in 1933 or- 

ganized the first public housing authority in 

the United States, is also the first to add to its 
public buildings a Housing Center. Originally 
built as a demonstration building for the Great 

Lakes Exposition in 1936-37, the building was 
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donated for its present purpose. Two large 
wings have been added. According to E. J. 
Bohn, director of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, the Center fills a great 
need as a center of interest in both public 
and private housing, a center of information 
for students and the general public, and a 
place for exhibits and discussions of planning 
and housing. It contains a library which is 
rapidly becoming one of the best in the country. 
The Center symbolizes, says Mr. Bohn, the 
belief that housing has at last become re- 
spectable and that it is high time housing 
authority offices came down out of lofts and up 
out of basements to take their places with other 
respected public agencies. 


Informing tenants of home care, E. M. 
Buiutt. Pub. Housing 1, No. 32 (March 
19, 1940) p. 3. 

In connection with Clarksdale, Louisville’s 
low-rent housing project for white tenants, a 
home demonstration display is being set up to 
help tenants conserve their limited budgets. 
Plans were discussed at a conference of mem- 
bers of the home economics department of the 
University of Louisville and representatives 
from various civic groups. The University 
supplies color charts and pamphlets setting 
forth principles of good home furnishing. A 
senior student, working for credit, will be in 
charge of the work, while volunteers with 
Junior League and College Club background 
will man the exhibits and on request will visit 
the homes to give concrete suggestions. Ad- 
vice will be given about possibilities for cutting 
down chairs, “streamlining” Victorian furni- 
ture, lowering top-heavy bedsteads, building 
bunk beds for youngsters by setting one bed 
atop another. The Department of House- 
keeping Aid of the W.P.A. will have an exhibit 
of furniture made from barrels, boxes, and 
crates, in various stages of completion. Cur- 


tains made from orange sacks and the like 
will be displayed. 
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Sun heats water for tenants in Miami. Pub. 
Housing 1, No. 34 (April 2, 1940) pp. 1, 2. 
Tenants at Edison Courts, 345-unit low-rent 

housing project in Miami, Florida, have hot 

water night and day the year round with never 

a stove orafurnace. The sun heats the water, 

and there are no fuel bills, no smoke, plenty of 

hot water, and more living space inside. Shal- 
low, glass-covered trays are built into the roof 
so as to obtain a maximum of sunlight exposure. 

Copper tubes run from the trays to a well- 

insulated storage tank usually on the roof. 

Each heater serves only one family. Tenants 

report excellent results. Only during ex- 

tremely long periods of cloudy weather (rare in 

Miami) would there be any shortage of hot 

water. Already some 18,000 private homes 

in Miami are equipped with sun heaters. 

Fences are out—yards are in, E. PEets. Pub. 
Housing 1, No. 36 (April 16, 1940) p. 2. 

To save expense there will be no fences in 
the front yards of housing projects, but the back 
yards must be enclosed. An enclosed back 
yard is almost essential to the happiness and 
normal social evolution of children; it becomes 
the family’s own patch of ground where washing 
can be dried and rugs beaten; where babies can 
absorb ultraviolet rays, petunias can bloom, 
and tomatoes grow; where gocarts can be 
parked and bicycles greased. Since fences are 
ruled out, other forms of enclosure must be 
devised. Hedges may be used if cheap hedge 
plants are available. To lessen cost, a hedge 
may be planted around a group of houses 
leaving it to the tenants to mark the lines 
between the yards. A tenant may put up a 
fence on the condition that his immediate 
neighbors agree to put up somewhat uniform 
fences and that the fences are less than three 
feet high and all painted a dark color. Poultry 
netting is a cheap and good fence material 
which the tenant may be able to supply if the 
project puts up long-life posts. 

M. C. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Finishing treatments applied to cotton hose, 
M. S. Furry and L. E. WEmENHAMMER. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 29, No. 8 (April 15, 
1940) pp. 203-205; No. 9 (April 29, 1940) 
pp. 229-234. 

Cotton hose treated with ten different 
finishes were tested for elastic properties, 
bursting strength, and weight per unit area. 
Tests were made on both treated and untreated 
hose that had been laundered one, five, or ten 
times. The data were analyzed statistically. 
The finishes used included wax and aluminum 
salt emulsions, insoluble soaps of chromium, 
aluminum, and cadmium, synthetic resins, and 
a chemical compound that reacts with cellu- 
lose. The data indicate that the finished 
hose possessed greater recoverable elasticity 
and therefore would be expected to fit more 
snugly than similar untreated hose. The finish 
produced by the chemical compound had the 
greatest effect on elasticity and was at the 
same time much more fast to washing than any 
of the others, most of which washed out com- 
pletely after five or ten launderings.—H. M. R. 


Anniversaries of mercerization, C. F. 
Gotptuwair. J. Am. Chem. Soc. (News 
Edition) 18, No. 12 (June 25, 1940) pp. 
538-539, 

The fundamentals of mercerization were 
discovered by two Englishmen, John Mercer 
and Horace Lowe. Mercer made his initial 
discovery by accident when he filtered caustic 
soda through cotton cloth and noticed that the 
cloth not only shrank and puckered but had a 
closed-up appearance. Mercer’s 1850 patent 
covered the strengthening and thickening 
effects and the increased dyeing capacity of 
cotton treated with caustic soda. Lowe’s 
contribution was accidental also, for in trying 
to save yardage he kept the cotton from shrink- 
ing during the treatment with caustic soda and 
thus obtained the luster which is characteristic 
of mercerized cotton. Lowe’s patent for lus- 
tering cotton was obtained in 1890. Thomas 
and Prevost, working independently in Ger- 
many, later took out patents for a lustering 


process which was identical in principle with 
Lowe’s. The characteristic of luster, an ap- 
proximate 20 per cent increase in strength, 
and increase in dye capacity, which are ac- 
complished by mercerization, are due to the 
swelling of the cellulose which rounds out the 
flat, ribbonlike cotton fiber and increases the 
surface available for dyeing. If the cotton 
fiber is restrained from shrinking by stretch- 
ing, the swelling is lessened but still takes 
place as far as structural and other restraints 
allow. If the stretching force is maintained 
while the caustic is being washed out, the net 
result is a smoothing of the fibers which results 
in lustrous surfaces.—V. C. J. 


The action of alkylene oxides on cellulose, 
L. G. Laurie, R. J. W. REYNOLDs, and D. 
Warp. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 56, No. 1 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 6-17. 

Ethylene oxide is a very reactive alkylene 
oxide capable of reacting with cellulose with- 
out disturbing the fundamental fibrous charac- 
ter of the material. When a cotton fabric 
previously activated with caustic soda is 
treated with controlled quantities of ethylene 
oxide either as a gas or in solution, the cloth 
becomes stiffer and more transparent and lends 
itself well to a variety of finishing treatments. 
Organdy-like, linenized, parchmentized, “‘win- 
dow-pane,” printed damask, figured velveteen, 
and “‘lace” effects have all been produced by 
the reaction of ethylene oxide on cotton ma- 
terial. The degree of effect may be altered 
at will within a very wide range by varying 
the concentration of the reactants and the 
manner of finishing. Other alkylene oxides 
such as propylene oxide and glycide give simi- 
lar results but are not as readily available and 
are more expensive than ethylene oxide.— 
VG 3 
How long will it last? N.Rror. Mademoiselle 

(March 1940) pp. 38, 68. 

This article is written in popular style as a 
practical guide in the buying of articles made 
from textile materials. For instance, judging 
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napped fabrics is discussed. The labeling 
of weighted and pure dye silks and 100 per 
cent pure wool and 100 per cent virgin wool 
is explained. It is pointed out that the buyer 
can feel more confidence in washing an acetate 
fabric if it contains some natural fiber as well. 
Acetates are recommended as inexpensive, 
durable fabrics for coat linings. The fact 
that higher gauge hosiery has greater elasticity 
and consequently fits better is given as a guide 
in purchasing hosiery. The following are 
listed as defects in lingerie: poor fit, lace with 
slightly raveled edges, slack sewing, yarn 
slippage, and weighted silk.—E. C. P. 


Soya bean fiber and its identification, W. von 
BERGEN. Rayon Textile Mthly. 20, No. 11 
(Nov. 1939) pp. 45-46, 47. 

The soya bean staple fiber is in about the 
same position as casein fibers were when first 
introduced in 1935. Additional research is 
needed to overcome the lack of strength of this 
new fiber, which is approximately four times 
weaker than wool in the dry state and eight 
times weaker in the wet state. In physical 
and chemical properties this woollike fiber 
closely resembles Lanital, the casein fiber, 
and its identification will be a most difficult 
problem for textile technologist and chemist.— 
G. W. 


Textile fiber atlas, W. von BERGEN and W. 
Krauss. Rayon Textile Mthly. 21, No. 1 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 57-60; No. 2 (Feb. 1940) 
pp. 47-50. 

The first installments of a series of articles 
in the form of a textile fiber atlas. They are 
an important contribution to textile micro- 
scopy and an aid in identifying and testing 
textile fibers, yarns, and fabrics. Part I 
deals exclusively with wool and Part II with 
specialty hair fibers, including mohair, cash- 
mere, camel hair, alpaca, llama, Vicufia, 
and guanaco. Accurate photomicrographs of 
various parts of the fiber discussed accompany 
the articles.—G. W. 


Acid or gas or atmospheric color fading on 
dyed acetate rayon goods, H. R. MAvErRs- 
BERGER. Rayon Textile Mthly. 21, No. 2 
(Feb. 1940) pp. 71-73. 

A questionnaire concerning acid or gas or 


atmospheric fading on acetate goods was sent 
to dyestuff manufacturers, acetate yarn pro- 
ducers, piece-goods converters, testing labora- 
tories, and chemists. It was found that fad- 
ing of goods dyed in one single operation, par- 
ticularly blues, was due to the presence of 
nitrous oxide or sulfur dioxide in the atmos- 
phere. Treatments to inhibit fading have been 
tried, but no entirely successful ones have yet 
been found. The author recommends that a 
unified stand be taken by all concerned and 
that a research body be appointed to investi- 
gate the problem.—G. W. 


Analysis of frequency charts to determine 
quality and performance of textile fabrics, 
J. E. Gru, Jr. Rayon Textile Mthly. 21, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 73-74, 75; No. 3 
(March 1940) pp. 57-58. 

Frequency distribution charts based on 200 
warp and filling tensile strength tests (strip 
method) for each delivery of fabric are used 
as criteria for quality and performance of 
airplane cloth. These charts show the per- 
centages of strength values below and above 
the minimum requirement of a specification 
and also the most frequent, the highest, and 
the lowest values. This type of analysis 
furnishes a simple means which manufacturers, 
buyers, and salesmen may use to judge de- 
liveries of fabrics made to meet given specifi- 
cations.—G. W. 


Water resistant finishes, C. A. Norris. Tex- 
tile Colorist 62, No. 735 (March 1940) 
pp. 165-167. 

Natural fibers are definitely water-resistant, 
but this property is destroyed in the processes 
of manufacture of textile materials. Water 
repellency can be obtained by applying a 
naturally water-repellent substance in the 
form either of a thin coating surrounding the 
individual fibers or of a continuous film on the 
surface of the entire fabric. With the first 
method the natural porosity of the material 
is preserved. The resistance of such a fabric 
to penetration by water depends on the thick- 
ness of the fabric and the closeness of the 
weave, the efficiency of the proofing agent, and 
the pressure of the water, since water can be 
forced through the pores if the pressure exerted 
is sufficiently great, even though the fabric 
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itself remains dry. This type of finish is now 
being referred to as showerproof or water- 
resistant rather than waterproof, a term 
reserved for finishes of the continuous film 
type. One of the earliest methods of shower- 
proofing was that of impregnation with alumi- 
num acetate, a natural evolution of which was 
the application of aluminum in the form of a me- 
tallic soap. The application of waxes such as 
paraffin wax has been a common practice for a 
long time. Commercially the waxes are al- 
most always used in combination with alumi- 
num acetate. The more recently developed 
method of applying the waxes in the form of 
emulsion has greatly simplified showerproof- 
ing processes and has the further advantage 
that the handle of the proofed material is 
affected very little in contrast to the harsh, 
stiff handle produced by the older methods. 
Nonstain finishes can be applied in this way 
to upholstery fabrics, dress materials, and rib- 
bons. A very serious disadvantage of the wax 
type of finish is a lack of fastness to washing 
and dry cleaning. Recently a quaternary 
ammonium compound, entirely different from 
the wax-alum type of finish, has been marketed. 
It is highly water-repellent, fast to washing, 
highly resistant to dry cleaning, and gives to 
textiles the characteristic soft handle asso- 
ciated with finishes of the quaternary ammo- 
nium type. With this compound, a nonstain 
finish can be applied even to silk hose with an 
effect hitherto impractical because of the fre- 
quent washing to which hose are subjected. 
The discovery of such a finish with its new tech- 
nique and entirely different chemical composi- 
tion opens up a whole new field.—L. W. 


The glory of color, J. H. ARcHrBALD. Textile 
Colorist 62, No. 735 (March 1940) pp. 
191-193. 

Sir Isaac Newton in 1666 demonstrated 
that light and color are inseparable. Each 
color radiates on an established wave-length 
toward the human eye, and delicate nervous 
mechanisms within the retina receive the im- 
pression and convey the result to the brain. 
Color has three dimensions, hue, value, and 
chroma. Hue refers to the actual color, value 
to the lightness or depth, and chroma to 
brightness or vividness. Thus an old rose 
would be red in hue, medium in value, and 
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weak in chroma; baby blue would be blue in 
hue, light in value, and fairly bright in chroma. 
Color harmonies are monochromatic, anal- 
ogous, or complementary. In a _ mono- 
chromatic scheme only variations of the same 
hue are present; in an analogous one the colors 
are closely related, such as red, orange, and 
yellow. Complementary colors are those that 
when combined produce white light or, in 
paint, a neutral gray. The usual artificial 
light is definitely orange-yellow in hue so that 
colors viewed in it are greatly affected. All 
cool colors (violet, blue, and green) are grayed, 
while the warmer (red, orange, and yellow) 
are made lighter. A newly developed fluores- 
cent lamp is to date the nearest approach to 
pure daylight, and its use will eliminate most 
of the trouble encountered in color matching. 
A peculiar characteristic of any color is that 
it loses its identity when used with another, 
especially a near complementary one. For- 
tunately for the beauty of drapes, rugs, up- 
holsteries, etc., the textile colorist is well- 
versed in handling colors and knows from 
experience the value of visualization so that 
color schemes are the result not of a trial-and- 
error process, but of sound knowledge of colors 
and their characteristics.—L. W. 


Committee on generic names for rayon fabrics. 
Textile Colorist 62, No. 736 (April 1940) 
p. 233. 

Since the advent of rayon in the textile in- 
dustry is comparatively recent, it is natural 
that some confusion should exist in describing 
rayon fabrics. The names currently in use 
are in some cases the property of individual 
firms and in other cases are misnomers. As 
nothing on the subject has been done hereto- 
fore, a committee was formed at the urgence 
of the trade and the industry for the purpose 
of formulating generic names and definitions. 
This committee surveyed the current rayon 
fabrics, studied their grouping, and compared 
their generic characteristics. Three generic 
names have been adopted so far. “Twalle” 
(pronounced without the final “e’’) is the name 
for a group of fabrics made from filament 
rayon commonly known at present as pigment 
prints, pigment taffetas, and French crepes. 
These are plain weaves made from normal 
twist yarns processed with a full-shrunk 
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finish. Twalle fabrics are flat, opaque, com- 
pact, plain, or printed weaves in dress, blouse, 
and underwear weights. Crepe twalle de- 
scribes a group of twalle fabrics in which voile 
twist is used in the filling yarn. All-viscose 
filament yarn is used in the type 104 x 72; 
acetate filament warp and viscose filament 
filling in the type 150 x 94. These fabrics 
are full in hand, of firm body, and have greater 
draping quality. ‘“‘Grenai” (the second syl- 
lable pronounced like the letter “‘a’’) has been 
chosen to designate a group of fabrics in which 
both warp and filling are made up of continu- 
ous filament yarns consisting of a full-twist 
viscose yarn and a normal-twist acetate yarn 
in combination. These fabrics are the full- 
bodied dress-weight weaves, soft and pliable 
in texture, sometimes referred to as heavy 
sheers.—L. W. 


Physical and chemical changes produced in 
bleached cotton duck by Chaetomium globo- 
sum and Spirochaeta cytophaga, R. E. 
Rocers, H. G. WHEELER, and H. Hum- 
FELD. U. S. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bull. No. 
726 (March 1940) 35 pp. 

The yearly loss resulting from deterioration 
of fabrics by microorganisms is considerable, 
and a great deal of damage to textiles now as- 
cribed to other causes results from the unrecog- 
nized action of fungi and bacteria. The micro- 
organisms that affect cotton may be roughly 
divided into two groups, those that merely 
discolor the fibers and those that actively at- 
tack the cellulose with or without accompany- 
ing discoloration. This study was made to 
secure information concerning the physical 
and chemical changes produced in a cellulosic 
fabric by the action of some of these organisms. 

Since the manner of growth and the action 
of fungi and bacteria are usually quite differ- 
ent, both a fungus, Chaelomium globosum, and 
a bacterium, Spirochaeta cyltophaga, were 


used. It was known from previous studies 
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that both of these organisms attacked cellulose. 
In the present study their action on bleached 
cotton duck was determined by measuring 
changes in breaking strength, weight per square 
yard, thickness, staple length, fluidity in 
cuprammonium hydroxide, copper number, 
methylene blue absorption, moisture, and ash. 
Also, since these organisms consume oxygen 
and produce carbon dioxide as they grow, the 
rate of evolution of carbon dioxide was meas- 
ured as an estimate of the rate of growth. 
There was a marked difference in the appear- 
ance of fabrics attacked by these two organisms. 
The surface of the fabric was completely ob- 
scured by the rough, dark grayish-green 
growth of Chaetomium globosum, while the 
weave of the cloth was still apparent through 
the yellow gelatinous accumulation produced 
by Spirochaeta cytophaga. Examination under 
the microscope showed that the bacterium 
appeared to attack only from the outside, 
while the fungus penetrated the fiber as well. 
The results of the physical tests show that, in 
general, breaking strength, weight, and thick- 
ness decreased progressively as the organisms 
grew. The results of chemical analyses also 
showed definite measurable changes, but these 
changes were much smaller than those reported 
for fabrics where breaking strength was re- 
duced to the same extent by acids or oxidiz- 
ing agents. This would indicate that in the 
case of attack by microorganisms the degrada- 
tion products did not accumulate but were 
consumed by the organisms before more cellu- 
lose was attacked. Under the conditions of 
the experiment, the fungus, Chaelomium 
globosum, deteriorated the fabric more read- 
ily than did the bacterium, Spirochaeta 
cylophaga. A mathematical study of the re- 
sults obtained showed a definite interrelation- 
ship between the changes in the different 
physical and chemical properties and also a re- 
lationship between these changes and the rate 
of growth of the organisms.—L. W. 
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“Proximate Composition of American Food 
Materials.”” This new bulletin by Charlotte 
Chatfield and Georgian Adams of the Bureau 
of Home Economics gives new average values 
covering more than 1,100 plant and animal 
foods found in American markets. They are 
reported in terms of percentage for refuse, 
water, protein, fat, ash, total carbohydrates, 
and fiber, with figures for sugars, starch, and 
acid in some cases. Fuel value is given in 
terms of calories per 100 grams and per pound. 
No data on the mineral or vitamin content are 
included. The bulletin supersedes the classic 
Office of Experiment Stations Bulletin 28, 
“Chemical Composition of American Food 
Materials” by W. O. Atwater and A. P. Bryant. 
It appears as U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 549 and is on sale for 15 cents by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Food Value Charts. The Philadelphia Child 
Health Society, 311 South Juniper Street, has 
issued a new set of 12 clear, simple charts in- 
tended to emphasize the use of foods which 
give health protection at low cost, including 
those often available as surplus commodities. 
The charts were prepared with the co-operation 
of nutritionists, dietitians, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health. They are about 
7 by 8} inches in size and sell for 50 cents a set. 


Nutritive Values. The third part of the 
annotated bibliography on “Factors Affecting 
the Nutritive Value of Foods” is now available 
from the College of Home Economics, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. Its subtitle 
is “The Effect of Variations in Soil and Fer- 
tilizers on the Mineral and Vitamin Content 
of Cereals, Fruits and Vegetables,” and the 
authors are E. Neige Todhunter, M. L. Andes, 
M. Beckman, E. Leatham, E. Meserve, and 
A. Wilson. It is listed as Nutrition Circular 
No. 5 and sells for 15 cents a copy. 


“Foods and Public Health.’’ Information 
regarding the part played by food in the spread 
of bacterial diseases is brought together by 


James E. Fuller in Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 373. 


Dairy Products, Homemade or Purchased. 
“How to Economize on Dairy Products: A 
Manual on Butter, Cheese and Ice Cream” 
is the title of Homestead Bulletin No. 12 from 
the School of Living, Suffern, New York. It 
tells how to produce and utilize dairy products 
on a subsistence homestead with the use of 
suitable modern machinery and compares the 
total cost with that of similar products pur- 
chased on the market—a comparison which 
favors home production. 


Honor to Dr. Wood. The announcement 
that Dr. Edith Elmer Wood had been given the 
degree of doctor of laws by Smith College, her 
Alma Mater, came as a suitable tribute to her 
as “leading American housing expert, valiant 
fighter against slums and tenements.” 


“Housing and Welfare.”” The what and 
why of the housing situation of families whom 
the national housing and social security pro- 
grams are intended to serve and what needs to 
be done about it was studied in a survey whose 
findings are given in this nontechnical bulletin 
issued jointly by the Federal Works Agency 
and the U. S. Housing Authority. A well- 
selected list of references, including state and 
local publications, is appended, as is also a list 
of national, state, local, public, and private 
agencies. 


Civil Service and Housing Management. 
The Citizens’ Housing Council of New York 
City has rendered more than local service to 
the cause of housing in issuing its “Civil Service 
in Relation to Housing Management Person- 
nel.”’ The bulletin is a 52-page mimeographed 
document: prepared by Beatrice Greenfield 
Rosahn, in co-operation with the Council’s 
Committee on Housing Management, and 
may be purchased for $1 from the Council, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. The chapter 
on “Housing Management: Qualifications, 
Duties, Organization Charts’ will be of in- 
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terest in connection with any housing 
developments. 


“Rebuilding the Cities.” Why practically 
all of our cities see their once prosperous busi- 
ness and residential areas degenerate into 
unprofitable holdings and slums, and what 
might be done about it, are clearly and fairly 
discussed in a five-page article in Business Week 
for July 6. While written mainly from the 
point of view of real estate, taxation, and city 
government, it bears also on the provision of 
better low-cost housing. Reprints are avail- 
able, single copies on request, others at nominal 
cost. Address Willard Chevalier, Business 
Week, 330 West 42d Street, New York City. 


New Sight-Seeing Tour. At the suggestion 
of educational, welfare, and civic groups the 
Gray Line Sight Seeing Company of Chicago has 
recently added to its list of regular sight-seeing 
tours one covering the city’s slums and housing 
projects, says NAHO News. 


Family Credit. “Credit Problems of 
Families,” which appears as U. S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
206, is “‘a study of credit as a phase of family 
financial planning” and is intended primarily 
for home economics teachers. It is on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 20 cents. 


Consumer Credit. The proceedings of the 
Conference on Consumer Credit held at Ann 
Arbor in January 1940 and described by Dr. 
Irma H. Gross on page 240 of the April 
JOURNAL are now available from the Bureau 
of Business Research, 208 Tappan Hall, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Many of 
the papers and discussions bear directly on 
family economics and expenditures. 


Electric Shavers. How to select these popu- 
lar but incompletely understood and relatively 
expensive conveniences forms the subject of a 
new Better Buymanship Bulletin from the 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Up to fifty copies 


may be obtained free for class or club use, 
others at 2} cents each to cover mailing costs. 
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“A Guide to National Advertising.” The 
latest supplement to this cumulative reference 
work by the National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., Chrysler Building, New York City, is a 
section on “Schools.” As with other subjects, 
the information as to what is and is not legiti- 
mate in advertising schools is of interest to 
consumer educators as well as advertisers. 


“The Chain Food Store.” This is the title 
of a bulletin in which the National Association 
of Food Chains, 726 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., describes the origin, opportunities, 
and present status of such stores and the ad- 
vantages they offer to producers and consumers 
as well as retailers. This organization has 
recently joined the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council. 


For American Youth. Four recent bulletins 
of recommendations made by the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., are entitled: “A Program of Action for 
American Youth,” “The Occupational Ad- 
justment of Youth,” “Should Youth Or- 
ganize?”’, and “Community Responsibility for 
Youth.” The Council also has for distribu- 
tion a leaflet called ‘‘Finding the Facts about 
Youth” and one on “Youth, Defense, and the 
National Welfare.” 


Educational Policies Commission. ‘For 
These Americas” is a new pamphlet to help 
schools to promote inter-American friendship. 
It may be obtained for 10 cents from the Com- 
mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Elementary Education, 1930-1936.” Sta- 
tistics, characteristics, and problems of elemen- 
tary education form Chapter I of Volume I of 
the “Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States: 1934-36” which has just been 
published as advance pages of the full report 
in U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 2. 


Films. Among recent films likely to be of 
interest to home economics are: “And So 
They Live,” “The Children Must Learn,” and 
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“Valley Town: A Study of Machines and 
Men” from the Educational Film Institute of 
New York University, 71 Washington Square 
South, New York City; and a sound slide film, 
“The Magic Flame,” on the history of gas, pre- 
pared for school and consumer groups by the 
American Stove Company and obtainable 
through local gas companies or Magic Chef 
gas-range dealers. 


Rural Regions. To provide a geographic 
basis for analyses of problems of relief and 
unemployment, the Division of Research of 
the Work Projects Administration has made a 
careful study of available information and on 
the basis of this has divided the United States 
into 32 rural-farm and 34 rural and agricultural- 
industrial regions. The findings, together with 
maps and tables to show location and popula- 
tion characteristics, are assembled in a mono- 
graph entitled “Rural Regions of the United 
States” by A. R. Mangus. (See also abstract 
on page 570.) 


Interpreting Rural Public Welfare. The 
techniques developed and made known by the 
Social Work Publicity Council have already 
helped many organizations and workers out- 
side the social welfare field to win community 
understanding and support for their programs. 
In “Rural Routes to Community Under- 
standing of Public Welfare Programs,” the 
Council applies the same general principles 
to the interpretation of rural work, saying its 
say in the form of letters between two newly 
appointed county workers. The 19-page 
mimeographed bulletin may be obtained for 
50 cents from the Social Work Publicity 
Council, 130 East 22d Street, New York City. 


“Rural Adult Education, 1930-1936.” The 
American Association for Adult Education, 60 
East 42d Street, New York City, has published 
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as a separate bulletin the chapters dealing with 
agricultural extension and other adult educa- 
tion programs in “Rural Trends in Depression 
Years,” a book by Edmund deS. Brunner and 
Irving Lorge which was noted in the JouURNAL 
for September 1937. 


Old-Age Pensions. Maxwell S. Stewart, in 
co-operation with the staff of the Committee 
on Social Security of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, has written a clear, reliable 
account of why more old-age pensions are 
needed for social security in this country and 
how these might best be provided. This is 
entitled “Pensions after Sixty?” and appears as 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 46, price 10 cents, 
from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


For Discussion Groups. The Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street, New York City, has published 
a “Handbook for Discussion Leaders—Amer- 
ica’s Problems as Affected by International 
Relations.” Eight topics are discussed by 
well-known authorities, among them “The 
Farmer’s Stake in a New World Order,” 
Donald C. Blaisdell; “Our Nation’s Health: 
An International Problem,” Frank G. 
Boudreau; “The Cooperative Movement,” 
Anders Hedberg. A list of readings is given 
under each. There are also suggestions for 
the general conduct of such discussions. 


Tests in Home Safety Education. The 
Center for Safety Education in the Division of 
General Education at New York University 
has developed a series of National Safety 
Education Tests, including one on home safety 
education for high school students and adults. 
The latter may be obtained for $3 a hundred 
from the Center for Safety Education, 20 
Washington Square North, New York City. 
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